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THE FINANCES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The official reports of the Treasury Department for 1872 are infor- 
mally before the people. They will be communicated in detail upon 
the reassembling of Congress in December. For the present the 
general results of the fiscal year 1871-2 are of a satisfactory charac- 
ter, and will present such features to our foreign creditors as will 
re-assure them of the ability of the country to maintain fully its 
credit abroad and at home. 


In the first place the customs revenue of the country has increased 
ten millions of dollars, or from a gross sum of two hundred and six 
nillions to two hundred and sixteen millions. This we consider a 
misfortune, because it involves necessarily the importation of foreign 
goods to the extent of thirty or forty millions beyond those of 1870- 
1871; but the receipt of this large sum of two hundred and sixteen 
nillions, in gold, provides the Treasury with ample funds to meet the 
interest accruing from time to time on the government bonds. 

Secondly, the internal revenue, in the shape of excise, taxes, and 
stamps, have amounted to one hundred and thirty millions in the past 
year, a reduction of thirteen millions compared with 1870-1871. 
When we consider the serious reduction made by Congress in the rate 
of taxation on numerous subjects, it is certainly satisfactory that this 
department of the Treasury accumulates, from this source alone, a 
sufficient sum to discharge the interest on two thousand millions of 


public debt. 


The War and Navy Departments, together, refund over twenty- 
three millions of dollars on account of sales of old materials—thus 
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reducing the extraordinary demands to support those two branches of 
the government. 


The sales of public lands during the last fiscal year were about 
two millions of acres, producing the sum of two-and-a-half millions 
of dollars—the grand total of revenue proper being four hundred and 
one millions of dollars; a reduction, in the whole, amounting to eight 
millions of dollars, compared with 1870-1871; towards the principal 
and interest of the public debt two hundred and twenty-tive millions 
have been appropriated in the last fiscal year; a satisfactory result. 
It may yet be feasible for the Treasury to place the entire indebted- 
ness of the Government at five per cent, a condition highly desirable 

The “expenditure” side of the treasury annual survey, exhibits 
figures in behalf of the army and navy which we hope can be, under 
a peace establishment, reduced twenty or twenty-five per cent. With 
the small military force now kept up by the UNITED Sratss, the annu- 
al appropriation should be reduced to forty millions instead of fifty-six. 
There certainly can be no need of twenty-four millions for the navy. 
It is here that the government suffers to the extent of fifteen or twen- 
ty millions, by the depreciated paper currency now existing; a cur- 
rency which it was promised when created should be reduced after the 
return of peace. 


If Secretary BOUTWELL would reduce the volume of paper money 
instead of the public bonds the remainder would be more appreciated, 
and would have a stronger purchasing power. 


The contracts of the war, the navy, and the interior, if paid in a 
paper gradually approaching a specie value, there would be a great 
saving to the government. 

For the information of our subscribers, we present a comparative 
exhibit of the sources and amount of revenue for 1870-1871, and 
1871-1872; together with the items of expenditure in gross. 


More ample and satisfactory details will appear hereafter. 


FINANCES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


For the years ending June 30, 1871, and 1872. 


REVENUE. 


Brom-customeé ........«s... 
Internal revenue .....-.-.-.-- 
From war department 


se 


“ 


“e 


se 


navy wn Sciscee 


saies of public lands -- 
interior department - - - 
miscellaneous sources - 


Balance on hand Ist July--- 
Received for loans ....-..--. 


Total receipts.........- 


1870-1871. 
$ 206,270,408 
143,098,154 
22,837,092 
3,203,648 
2,388,647 
814,679 
32,768,624 
$ 411,381,252 
149,502,471 
420,020,627 


$980,904,350 


1871-1872. 

$ 216,370,286 
130,642,177 
20,699,012 
3,256,193 
2.575,714 
3,369,990 
27,786,416 

$ 404,699,788 
109,917,477 
305,208,084 


$819,825,349 





The Finances 


EXPENDITURES. 


On account of public debt. 
Army expenditures. .. -. 
Navy expenditures. .. .. 
Interior department -. -. -- 
Treasury department. -. -- 
Collection of customs -. 
Treasury, interior... -. 
Internal revenue expenses 


Diplomatic expenses .. 


Quarterly salaries .- -.-. --. 
War, civil branch.....-- 
Jugiciary .--- <=... 


Total expenditure .. -.. - 


Balance in the treasury. -. - 


Totals ....-..< 


of the United 


1870-1871. 
$ 684,919,115 
58,637,084 
22,634,675 
42,685,571 
24,259,852 
17,037,453 
5,479, 248 
9,128,164 
1,661,068 
702,748 
924,386 
2,911,508 


$ 870,986,872 
109,917,477 


¢ 980,904,349 


States. 


1871-1872. 
$ 530,906,852 
56,071, 169 
24,506,003 
34,956,120 
24,620,456 
17,649,668 
5,338,844 
7,670,241 
1,964,570 
716,692 
1,120,051 
3,679,310 


$ 713,259,977 


106,565,372 


819,825,349 


THE STATE BANKS OF NEW YORK. 


The banks organized under the general laws of the State or New 
York are seventy in number—New York City banks, 28; bank- 
ing associations in the interior, 40; individual banks, 2; with a 
combined capital of $24,845,040; viz: 28 banks in New York City, 
$16,991,350; 40 country banks, $7,833,690; 2 individual bankers, 
$20,000. Their aggregate liabilities and resources were as follows, 
in September last, compared with 1864 and 1869. 


Liabilities. De ¢., 1864. 


Capital paid in 
Circulation 


Profits undivided 

Due other banks... ---. 

Miscellaneous deposits . 271,713,815 
Total Liabilities -. -. 


Resources. 


Loans 


Due from banks, &e..- 


Real Estate 
Specie 


Cash Items. -.... . 
Miscellaneous... - . 
Stocks, Mortgages, &c. 


Total Resources .... 


$ 106,690,761 
31,180,546 
28,345,347 
50,457,656 


Dee., 1864. 
$197,515,400 
22,916,061 
8, 142,807 
20,239,286 
112,779,335 
2,261,663 


124,533,573 


$ 482,388, 125 


$ 488,388, 125 


Sept., 
$47,814,081 
4,424,754 
1,562,478 
1,397,744 
32,048,277 
317,313 
4,817,444 


$92,382,091 


Sept., 1869. 
$18,205,924 
831,919 
6,805,689 
5,243,426 
61,295, 133 


$92,382,091 


1869. 


Sept. 21 ’ 1872. 
$24,845,040 
126,927 
8,624,172 
5,957,181 
78,305,491 


$ 117,858,811 


Sept. 21, 1872. 
$66,076,361 
12,715,782 
1,875,315 
1,261,772 
31,833,248 
639,689 
3,456,644 


$ 117,858,811 


The circulation outstanding in October, 1872, $126,927, is the 
amount lost, burnt, &c., in the course of thirty to sixty years of 


business. 
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THE BANKS OF CANADA. 


Liabilities. August 31. 


Capital authorized $ 53,316,666 
Do. paid up 43,965,862 
Circulation 22,726,144 
Government deposits on demand 3,933,555 
Public do 22,565,876 
Government deposits at notice 5,259,952 
Public do 20,473,493 
Due other banks in Canada 1,546,978 
Do. not in Canada 4,228,303 
Miscellaneous 121,640 


$ 86,855,941 


Assets, 


TO a $ 6,080,396 
Provincial notes 6,127,271 
Notes, &c., of other banks.......-..-. 2,972,993 
Due from other banks in Canada 2,046,760 
Do. not in Canada 10,725,813 


Total available assets $ 27,953,233 
Government stock 1,383,668 
Loans to government .........-.--- 535,084 
Do. corporations .... 2,527,820 
Loans to TRORVINUED i cciiewdesoane.c 106,909,507 

705,796 
Bank premises 1,870,377 
Miscellaneous 1,850,030 


Total assets $ 143,735,515 


Mo.tson’s BANK, MONTREAL. 


General statement of the affairs of MoLson’s 
September, 1872. 
Liabilities. 
Capital paid up 
Notes in circulation 
Deposits without interest 
‘* bearing interest 


Balance due to other banks...............-.-....---4- 
due to foreign agents. 5c en gah aan eb lh inh 


“ 


Thirty-fourth dividend.......... 

Dividends unclaimed 

Rest 

Contingent Fund 

Interest, exchange, &c., reserved..............-. 


September 30. 


..-- $53,316,666 
---- 44,157,690 


cave “ 422,451 
— 967,281 
sneniies 
5,290,095 
18,723,564 
945,795 
3,994,114 

42,709 


-- -- $86,586,715 


.--- $6,601,320 
---- 6,271,684 
coon =, 806,895 
.--- 1,575,803 
sees 9,715,939 


eoes $28,041,701 
eoee =: 352,035 
poe 557,238 
eo-- 2,319,082 
.--- 107,202,716 
asic 703,784 
re 1,885,690 
asas, Lf0a AS 


-. $143,836,652 


BANK, on the 30th 


$ 1,444,850 

1,060,599 
687,718 16 
1,324,682 52 
30,947 6% 
120,178 72 
56,388 2 
726 33 

200,000 
10,305 98 
35,230 78 


Total liabilities .......... $4,971,627 37 
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Assets. 
CHRD a ba eset s cacunn dean acenascsencmecvetecnanescnca “ene 
TM TIE Sia ncaa Kenncskeccao memes naneeaaaeae 250,713 00 


$ 439,310 62 

Talaned die 60 Cler DAMES. os <5. son 2a caccnscs cccsescs 64,235 20 
‘by foreign agents 172,104 41 
Notes and checks of other banks 130,639 40 
Bills discounted, Current . 6.25... ccceccciccsccerccece 4,067,900 BD 
“ . overdue, not specially secured... .-..- 9,125 08 

* “ - GUE sas aiden onnsices 429 66 
Bam GIOUNINOD 5. 50 5252 as oicsin iw jaccinsaassacmessonnes 88,122 05 
Real estate 300 00 


sees $4,971,627 37 


The profits of the year amount to 212,342 81 
And five per cent. prem. on issue $500,000 New Stock 25,000 00 


$237,342 81 


F. Wotrerstan Tuomas, Cashier. 


CanapDA Bank DIvipENDS PAyABLE DECEMBER, 1872.—The 
BanK OF TORONTO, six per cent.; capital, $1,500,000. The 
OntaRIO BANK, Bowmanville, four per cent.; capital, $2,454,000. 

CanapDA.—The prospectus of the St. LawRENcE BANK, at 
Toronto, has been issued. This bank was incorporated by act of the 
Provincial Parliament, with a capital of $1,000,000. Mr. K. F. 
LocKHART is appointed Cashier. 

Mr. R. A. LEstiz, Manager of the BANK or British NortTH 
AMERICA, at Napanee, and his accountant, Mr. McDonaLp, were 
drowned by the upsetting of a boat on Saturday. Both of the bodies 
were recovered within twenty minutes, but life was extinct. 


FRAUDULENT Covupons.—Bogus coupons of the city of Toronto 
debentures, bearing the signature of S. E. Frrz Henry, Chamber- 
lain, have been sent to Toronto for collection from the UNITED StTaTEs, 
where, it is understood, a considerable amount of the spurious deben- 
tures have been disposed of. The Chamberlain of the city is A. F. 
McCorp, who has held the office since the incorporation of the city. 


Savines Banks or BAtrimore, January, 1872. 
7 No. Amount 
Founded. Location. Name. Depositors. Deposits. 
1x18 . Gay & Second.. . Sav. B’k of Baltimore . 27,151 .$10,034,714 00 
1846. Eutaw& Fayette . Eutaw Savings Bank - 10,805 . 3,791,337 00 
1854 . 53 Lexington... . Central = sia - 4,459 . 343,741 05 
In6R . Fayette & North . Beneficial * “ | (oe 162,492 39 


Bank Suspension.—The Unton Bank or MARIETTA suspended 
payment November 23d. Complications resulting from the suspen- 
sion of W. P. Cutter, largely interested in iron manutactures and 
railroad building, are reported to be the cause. The bank announces 
that it will resume business in a few days. 
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MONEY AND ITS USES. 


A Treasury of Thought: forming an encyclopedia of quotations 
JSrom ancient and modern authors, by M.M. Batxtov. Octavo, pp. 580. 
Boston: J. R. Oscoop & Co. Price five dollars. 


In this elaborate volume of 580 pages, double columns and small 
type, the compiler has selected apt quotations upon eight hundred 
different subjects. Among them will be found choice bits on Money 
and Commerce, Misers and Creditors, Masters and Servants, Trade 
and Trust, ete., making the volume a highly interesting one. 

The compiler quotes from Lamp as authority for his quotations : 

“T love to lose myself in other men’s minds,” and from SHAKSPEARE, 
“'They have been at a great feast of languages and stolen the scraps ;” 
while from CERVANTES we learn of “Short sentences drawn from 
long experience.” 

The noted Dr. Jonnson was led to say a century since, “ Quota- 
tion, Sir, is a good thing; there is a community of mind in it; classi- 
cal quotation is the parole of literary men all over the world.” 

As a specimen of the curious matter contained in the Treasury of 
Thought, we publish the compiler’s quotations on the subject of 
Money: 


Money is a handmaiden, if thou knowest to use it; a mistress, if 
thou knowest not.—HorRAcer. 


When money represents many things, not to love it would be to 
love nearly nothing. To forget true needs can be only a feeble 
moderation; but to know the value of money and to sacrifice it 
always, may be to duty, may be even to delicacy—that is real virtue, 

—DrE SENANCOUR. 


If money go before, all ways do lie open.—SHAKSPEARE. 


Oh! money, money, how blindly thou hast been worshipped, and 
how stupidly abused! Thou art health, and liberty, and strength; 
and he that has thee may rattle his pockets at the foul fiend —Lams. 


The value of a dollar is to buy just things; a dollar goes on in- 
creasing in value with all the genius and all the virtue of the world. 
A dollar in a university is worth more than a dollar in a jail; ina 
temperate, schooled, law-abiding community than in some sink of 
crime, where dice, knives and arsenic are in constant play. —EMERSON. 


Money is a bottomless sea, in which honor, conscience and truth 
may be drowned.—Koz.ay. 


Misery assails riches as lightning does the highest towers; or as a 
tree that is heavy laden with fruit breaks its own boughs, so do riches 
destroy the virtue of their possessor —BuRTON. 
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Many people take no care of their money till they have come nearly 
to the end of it, and others do just the same with their time —GorTHE. 


Money is a good servant, but a dangerous master—BovunHovrRs. 


Whoever has sixpence is sovereign over all men—to the extent of 
the sixpence; commands cooks to feed him, philosophers to teach 
him, kings to mount guard over him—to the extent of sixpence. 

—CARLYLE. 


He that wants money, means and content, is without three good 
friends. —SHAKSPEARE. 


Certainly man’s wicked angel is in money. I often catch myself 

with something bold as a lion bouncing from my heart, when the 

shilling rattles, and the lion, as small as any weasel, slinks back again. 
—Dove Las JERROLD. 


A wise man should have money in his head, but not in his heart. 
—SwIFT. 


Money is only thus far a standard of value; that which it can 
measure is perishable, that which it cannot is immortal—BoveEE. 
ALEXANDER being asked why he did not gather money and lay it 
up in a public treasury. “ For fear,’”’ said he, “lest, being keeper 
thereof, I should be infected and corrupted.” A good caution for 
them who love to bear the bag. — VENNING. 
If you make money your god, it will plague you like the devil. 
—FIELDING. 
By doing good with his money, a man, as it were, stamps the 
image of God upon it, and makes it pass current for the merchandise 
of heaven.— RUTLEDGE. 
Money is like manure, of very little use except it be spread. 
—Bacon. 
Covetous men need money least, yet most affect it; and prodigals, 
who need it most, do least regard it—THEODORE PARKER. 


The philosophy which affects te teach us a contempt of money does 
not run very deep —HENRY TAYLOR. 


All love has something of blindness in it, but the love of money 
especially.— Sour. 


What a dignity it gives an old lady, that balance at the banker's! 
How tenderly we look at her faults, if she is a relative; what a kind, 
good-natured old creature we find her.— THACKERAY. 


Money is not required to buy one necessity of the soul—TuoREAv. 


Money is a terrible blab; she will betray the secrets of her owner 
whatever he do to gag her. His virtues will ereep out in her whis- 
per, his vices she will ery aloud at the top of her tongue. 

—Butwer Lytron. 
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The picklock that never fails—MAssINncER. 


Put not your trust in money, but put your money in trust. 
—Ho.mes. 


Money often costs too much, and power and pleasure are not cheap. 
—EMERson. 


If Heaven allotted to each man seven guardian angels, five of them, 
at least, would be found, night and day, hovering over his pocket. 
—Butwer Lytton. 


Money is both the generation and corruption of purchased honor ; 
honor is both the child and slave of potent money; the credit which 
honor hath lost, money hath found; when honor grew mercenary, 
money grew honorable. The way to be truly noble is to contemn 
both.—QUARLES. 


Money is life to us wretched mortals.—HEsIoDus. 


It happens a little unluckily, that the persons who have the most 
intimate contempt of money are the same that have the strongest 
appetites for the pleasures it procures.—SHENSTONE. 


Great Mammon !—greatest god below the sky.—SPENSER. 


Money and time are the heaviest burdens of life, and the unhap- 
piest of all mortals are those who have more of either than they know 
how to use.—JOHNSON. 


Men are seldom more innocently employed than when they are 
making money.—J OHNSON. 


To cure us of our immoderate love of gain, we should seriously 
consider how many goods there are that money will not purchase, 
and these the best; and how many evils there are that money will 
not remedy, and these the worst.—CoLton. 


The Romans worshipped their standard; and the Roman standard 
happened to be an eagle—a dollar—but we make all even by adoring 
it with tenfold devotion. —E. A. Por. 


Money is oftentimes the only patent of nobility, besides lofty pre- 
tensions. —ZIMMERMAN. 


Money does all things for reward; some are pious and honest as 
long as they thrive upon it, but if the devil himself gives better 
wages, they soon change their party. —SENECA. 


Why, nothing comes amiss, so money comes withal.--SHAKSPEARE. 


Money never made a man happy yet, nor will it. There is nothing 
in its nature to produce happiness. ‘The more a man has, the more 
he wants. Instead of its filling a vacuum, it makes one. If it satis- 
fies one want, it doubles and trebles that want another way. That 
was a true proverb of the wise man, rely upon it: “ Better is little 
with the fear of the Lord, than great treasure and trouble therewith.” 

—FRANKELIN. 





The Public Debt and National Banks. 


THE PUBLIC DEBT AND THE NATIONAL BANKS. 


Practical information concerning the public debt of the United States; 
with the national banking laws. By Witt1am A. RICHARDSON, 
Assistant-Secretary of the Treasury. Octavo, pp. 186. 


The first part of this volume is devoted to practical details in 
reference to the public debt, viz: Chapter I.—Bonded debt not 
matured, payable in coin. Chapter I1—Debt which has ceased to 
bear interest ; coin certificates; certificates of deposit; debt bearing 
interest in currency. Chapter I1I—United States notes and frac- 
tional currency; distinctive paper; exchange of mutilated and de- 
faced notes, ete. Chapter 1V.—Registered and coupon bonds, how 
transferred; issue of duplicates in case of loss or destruction; con- 
version of bonds; payment of interest. Chapter V.—Coin in the 
treasury; sale of gold; purchase of bonds; redemption of bonds ; 
monthly debt statement. Chapter VI.—Obligation to pay prin- 
cipal and interest in coin; the sinking fund; taxation of United 
States bonds. Chapter VII.—Established policy of the country, 
coeval with the constitution, to maintain the public credit, to 
gradually pay the principal of all loans, and to avoid a permanent 
national debt. 

This portion of the volume will be acceptable to bankers and capi- 
talists who deal in the government securities of various years. 

The second portion of the volume contains information which will 
be useful to national banks. We select for the benefit of our sub- 
scribers the details in reference to payment of duties by national 
banks. 


REGULATIONS AND INSTRUCTIONS IN RELATION TO PAYMENT OF 
Duties By NATIONAL BANKS. 

By the forty-first section of the act entitled “ An act to provide a 
national curreney, secured by a pledge of United States bonds, and 
to provide for the redemption and circulation thereof,” approved June 
3, 1864, it is made the duty of the Treasurer of the Untrep STaTEs to 
prescribe the form for making return, by each national banking as- 
sociation, of the average amount of its notes in circulation, the ave- 
rage amount of its deposits, and the average amount of its capital 
stock beyond the amount invested in United States bonds, for each 
half year from and after the first day of January, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-four. In compliance with this requirement, a form for such 
return has been prepared, and copies are furnished herewith. 

Under the law, a return is to be made within ten days next suc- 
ceeding the first days of January and July, in each and every year, 
for the preceding six months. 
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The penalty for default in making the return within the time fixed 
is two hundred dollars. 


Items SuBsEct to Dory. 


The items made subject to duty by the act are circulating notes, 
deposits and capital stock. 


Dates OF COMMENCEMENT OF LIABILITY TO Durty. 

The return of these items from all banks that have before made 
returns of them will be for the full semi-annual term of 181, 182, or 
184 days, as the case may be; and of all banks that have not before 
made returns of these items, as follows : 

Upon circulating notes, from and including the date of their first 
issue. 

Upon deposits, from and including’ the date of the first deposit 
received by the bank. 

Upon capital stock, from and including the date of the certificate 
ef the Comptroller of the Currency authorizing the commencement 
of business as a national bank. 


AMOUNT OF EACH ITEM SUBJECT TO Doty. 


The amount of each item subject to duty is the average amount 
thereof for the half year for which duty is due. 


Rue FoR ASCERTAINING AVERAGE AMOUNTS. 


I. For banks making estimates from daily statements of balances. 

Add together the daily balances of the item, from the proper date 
of the commencement of the liability of the item to duty, (including 
for each Sunday and holiday the balance of the first preceding 
business day,) to and including the 30th day of June, or the 31st day 
of December, as the case may be. This aggregate of daily balances, 
for the first six months of any year, will be divided by 181, the num- 
ber of days from January 1 to June 30, except in leap year, when 
the sum will be divided by 182. The aggregate of daily balances 
for the last six months of any year will be divided by 184, the number 
of days from July 1 to December 31. 

II. For banks making estimates from weekly statements of balances. 

Banks not making daily statements, and which obtain their averages 
from weekly statements, should add together the weekly balances, 
including for each day, in any fractional part of a week, one-seventh 
of the weekly balance next preceding such fractional part. The 
aggregate of balances for the first six months of any year will be 
divided by the number of weeks from January 1 to June 30, (25 6-7, 
or 26, as the case may be.) The aggregate of balances for the last 
six months will be divided by 26 2-7, the number of weeks trom July 
1 to December 31. 

(Banks having items subject to duty for periods less than a half 
year, which make their estimates from daily balances, will divide the 
ageregate of the balances of each item, for the time for which it is 
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liable to duty, by the number of days in the half year; and banks 
having like items, which make their estimates from weekly balances, 
by the number of weeks and fractions thereof in the half year.) 

The quotients thus found will be the average amounts subject to 
duty for each six months respectively, and should be entered in the 
statement under the heading “ Dutiable amount,” and duty is to be 
computed thereon at the full semi-annual rate. 


Duty on CIRCULATION. 


The duty on circulating notes is one-half of one per centum on the 
average amount outstanding for the six months. 

Liability on this item would commence on the first days of January 
and July in each and every year, unless a bank had at that time no 
circulation outstanding, in which case it would commence with the 
date of the first issue of notes, and terminate on the 30th day of June 
or the 31st day of December, (as the case may be,) date of commence- 
ment and termination both included. 


Duty on DEposits. 


Under this head must be included the balances on hand, when the 
books of the bank are closed for the day, which are subject to pay- 
ment on check or draft, or on return of certificate of deposit, (except 
deposits made to the credit of the Treasurer of the Un1TED STATEs with 
a national bank depositary,) whether made by individuals, banks, 


savings banks, bankers, or by States, cities, or towns, whether cer- 
tificates or certified checks have been issued therefor or not, and, in 
fact, all descriptions of deposits, except as above excepted, which 
may be used by the bank, or from which it may derive profits, in- 
cluding deposits upon which the bank pays interest, whether any 
part of either of such items are directly in the possession of the bank 
or in the hands of an agent or agents. 

The average amount of deposits, including, in the case of a deposi- 
tary, the average amount to the credit of the 'Treasurer of the Unrrep 
Srates from the first days of January and July, (or, in case the bank 
had not then commenced to receive deposits, from the date of the first 
deposit,) to the 30th of June or the 31st of December, (as the case 
may be,) date of commencement and termination both included, will 
first be set down in the return. From this average amount, deposi- 
taries will be entitled to deduct the average amount on deposit to the 
credit of the Treasurer of the UNirep States. Upon the remainder, 
which will be considered the deposits subject to duty, is to be levied 
a duty of one-fourth of one per centum semi-annually, 


Duty on CapiraL STOcK. 

The capital stock on which duty is levied is held to be that portion 
of the paid-up capital stock which is in excess of the United States 
bonds owned by the bank. ‘The average amount of the paid-up 
capital from the first days of January or of July (or, in case certificate 
of authority to commence business had not then been issued by the 
Comptroller of the Currency, from the date of such certificate) to the 
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30th day of June or the 31st day of December, date of commence. 
ment and termination both included, will first be set down in the 
return. From this average amount deduction will be made of the 
average amount of United States bonds, at their face value, owned 
by the bank, including the bonds on deposit with the Treasurer of 
the UNITED StraTEs as security for circulation, or for other purposes. 

The rate of duty on capital stock is one-fourth of one per cent. 
semi-annually. 

The actual capital paid in will be returned, without regard to the 
amount specially authorized. Thus, an institution should inelude in 
the capital liable to duty any increase which has beeu paid in 
although such increase shall not at the date of the return have 
received the approval of the Comptroller of the Currency. 

The term “ United States bonds,” as used in the act, is construed 
to mean only coupon or registered bonds, and not any portion of what 
is considered temporary debt, such as seven and three-tenths treasury 
notes, certificates of indebtedness, five per cent. notes, compound- 
interest notes, or temporary loan certificates. 


PAYMENT OF Doty. 


The duty levied by the section referred to is required by law to 
be paid to the Treasurer of the Unrrep StraTes in the months of 
January and July, in each and every year, in default of which pay- 
ment provision is made for its collection by the Treasurer out of the 


interest on securities in his hands, and may be made in any one of 
the following ways : 

ist. By a deposit of the amount of duty to the credit of the 
Treasurer of the Unrrep Srares, with him, or with any Assistaut 
Treasurer of the Unrrep States, or designated depositary, including 
all national banks, designated as such, and including the bank making 
payment, if a depositary. Triplicate certificates should be issued 
therefor, the original of which must be forwarded to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the duplicate to the Treasurer, and the triplicate held 
by the party making the deposit, in which certificate it should be stated 
that the deposit is “ on account of semi-annual duty.” 

Depositaries should be careful to distinguish the deposit on this 
account, as a duty from banks, so as not to confound it with deposits 
on account of internal-revenue tax, to which latter class it does not 
belong, and should make the certificate therefor in the name of the 
depositing bank, and not in the name of one of its officers. 

2d. By remittance to this office of the amount of duty in lawful 
money of the UNrTED States, or the notes of national banks; the 
expense and risk of transmission to be borne by the party remitting. 

3d. By draft payable to the order of the Treasurer of the Unrrep 
STATES, on either of the cities of Washington, New York, Boston, or 
Philadelphia, to be made payable in the lawful money of the UnttTep 
STarTes, or the notes of national banks. 


Payment will not be considered in such cases as having been made 
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until the drafts shall have been collected, and in no case until the 
semi-annual statement has been examined at this office. 


When the draft is collected, certificates of payment of duty will be 
forwarded by the Treasurer to the bank. 


National banks should be careful always to insert the name of the 
State in which they are located, and to address all correspondence 
relating to semi-annual duty to the Treasurer of the Unrrep SrarTes. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


I. CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT AS CURRENCY. II. PREFERENCE IN THE Pay- 
MENT OF CHECKS. III. NOTARIAL DEMAND. 


I. CERTIFICATES OF DEPosIT AS CURRENCY. 


Iowa, Nov. 2, 1872. 
To the Editor of the Banker’s Magazine. 


Can you inform us, and the banking public, what has given rise to the de- 
cision of the Comptroller of the Currency, reported in the newspapers, in refer- 
ence to the issue by National Banks of Certificates of Deposit to circulate as 


money? 
Cashier. 


Reply. 


No decision upon the subject has been made public by the Comp- 
troller, inasmuch as the question has not come before him. The 
report published in the Western papers was therefore unauthorized. 
It has been rumored that it was the intention of some of the National 
Banks to issue such certificates ; but there can be no doubt that the 
Comptroller would permit no such infraction of the law. It is ex- 
pressly provided that no National Banking Association shall issue 
post-notes, or any other notes to circulate as money, other than those 
regularly secured by United States bonds. 


Il. PREFERENCE IN THE PAYMENT OF CHECKS. 


St. Louis, October, 1872. 
To the Editor of the Banker’s Magazine. 

If a depositor overdraws his account by a number of two or more checks pre- 
sented to the bank at the same time, through the Clearing House or some other 
holder, has the bank on which such checks are drawn the right to select any 
(not exceeding the balance due the drawer) that it sees fit to choose? Or must 
the bank let all the checks go back so as not to impose upon the rights of any 
of the first endorsers in preference to another? If there exist any legal decisions 


touching this point please indicate them. 
Banker. 
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Reply. 

The duty of the bank is to pay one or more of the checks if good, 
The difficulty of selecting from several presented at the same time has 
been solved by no legal decision that we know of. The cases cited 
in Grant on Banking go to shew that: “ With reference to the 
rights of a third person in such case, we may observe in general, 
the rule is that money paid into a bankers’ to be paid to a third person 
is not money had and received to his use by the bankers until they 
have bound themselves to pay it over. So that, although in general, 
bankers are bound to comply with the orders of their customers, yet 
they may refuse, and by that means, whatever liability to the cus- 
tomer they incur, they relieve themselves from all responsibility to 
the person in whose favor the order is made ; or rather such respon- 
sibility does not arise before they do something to admit it, as by 
agreeing to that effect with him.” 

A still further elucidation of this subject may be found in Morstr’s 
excellent treatise on the Law relating to Banks and Banking, [pp. 
247-249] in the course of which he says of the bank: “But it has 
no right to make itself an agent, either of the customer or of the 
holders of his checks, or of both, with the view of securing an equal 
distribution, pro rata, of the deposit of the former among such of the 
latter as shall make their demands during banking hours in the day. 
Any such proceeding is totally beyond the range of its powers and 
functions, and is a clear and unwarrantable usurpation of authority.” 


III. Norariat DEMAND. 


Baltimore, November, 1572. 
To the Editor of the Banker’s Magazine. 

Please give us the law, and the proper course to be pursued in the following 
case : 

We receive from an out-of-town correspondent a check on a City bank. Upon 
presenting it the same day the teller answers “no funds.” Now does the law 
require us, in order to save ourselves from liability, to have this check protested 
before three o'clock, and while the bank is open, or can we hand it to the 
Notary after business hours for the day? We contend that the former is the 
proper and legal course to be pursued. Our neighbors differ from us. We ask 
your views, not only in regard to checks, but as to notes payable at bank. If 
not good on presentation must they also be protested before three o’clock ? 

Bankers. 


Reply. 

It is not essential to a proper protest that the demand be made be- 
fore three o’clock at a bank counter. If made at a bank after the 
hours of business, if the officers are there and refuse payment for 
want of funds, the demand is sufficient. On the other hand a check 
or note may be protested at any earlier hour, a fact which parties who 
think they have all day in which to make good their obligations, 
would do well to bear in mind. 





History and Principles of Banking. 


THE HISTORY AND PRINCIPLES OF BANKIN 


By James W. GILBART. 


The previous volumes of this work contained the Practical Treatise on Banking, by 
Mr. James W. Gripart, then and for many years the manager of the LoNvDON AND 
WESTMINSTER BANK. The following pau s contain the suppl mentary matter which may 
now be found in the new edition of Mr. GILBaART's writligs. 


section 1. The Origin and Progress of Banking. The Rise of Banking 
in England. 3. The History of the Bank of England. . The Loudon Bankers. 
5. Country Banks. 6. Joint-Stock Banks. 7. all Banks. &. Banks of 
Deposit. 9 Banks of Remittance. 10. Banks of Circulation. 11. Banks of 
Discount. 12. Cash Credit Banks. 13. Loan Banks. 14. Savings Banks. 


The public appreciation of the late Mr. Gitpart’s works on bank- 
ing has been testified by their frequent reissues. Of his various 
publications, the History and Principles of Banking and the Practical 
Treatise on Banking have been the most popular, and still rank as 
standard text-books. In the present volume they are combined, with 


the double view of preserving the more v: aluable characteristics of 
both, and, by lessening the cost, of bringing them within the reach 


of the many. 

The present edition being chiefly intended for the use of the stud- 
ent, especially of those younger clerks in banks who aspire to a 
knowledge of their business beyond its mere mechanism, which may 
enable them to pioneer their way to new truths, and to the realization 
of those truths by elevating sound theory into sound practice after 
the example set by Mr. Griparzt, I would respectfully recommend a 
preliminary study of that portion of the History and Principles em- 
bodied herein, and suggest that on proceeding to the Practice of Bank- 
ing,* they should revert, as they read the sections, to the correspond- 
ing sections in the History and Principles. 

Secrion I.—THE Or1GIN AND PROGRESS OF BANKING. 

An eminent historian observes, that ‘“ it is a cruel mortification, in 
searching for what is instructive in the history of past times, to find 
that the exploits of conquerors who. have desolated the earth, and the 
freaks of tyrants who have rendered nations unhappy, are recorded 
with minute and often disgusting accuracy, while the discovery of 
useful arts, and the progress of the most beneficial branches of com- 
meree are passed over in silence and suffered to sink into oblivion.”’t 
This remark is strictly applicable to the origin and progress of bank- 

The original title is, A Practical Treatise on Banking. 


| Robertson’s Historical Disquisition on India, page 46. 
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ing. We have but little information as to what kind of banks existed 
in the earlier ages, or on what system they conducted their busi:ess. 
As most of the nations of antiquity subsisted chiefly on agriculture, 
they probably had little occasion for banks ; for it is only in commer- 
cial countries that these institutions have attained to any high degree 
of prosperity. And as even the commercial nations of antiquity 
were unacquainted with joint-stock companies, or commercial cor- 
porations, and had not discovered the use of paper money or bills of 
exchange, the business of a banker, even among them, must have 
been somewhat different from that of a banker of the present day. 
The merchants of those early times employed as money, gold and 
silver bullion; and received it and paid it away by weight. It is 
probable that the merchants would require that the precious metals 
they received should be of a certain degree of fineness. We read of 
ABRAHAM * weighing unto EpHron 400 shekels of silver, current 
money with the merchant—a phrase which implies that the money 
current with the merchant was different from that in ordinary use. 

After bullion was superseded by coin, and each nation had a coin 
of its own, the merchants would necessarily in the course of their 
business receive coins belonging to different nations, and hence would 
be applied to by strangers who wished to exchange their own money for 
the money of the country in which they sojourned. This would take 
place more particularly in those oriental countries whose inhabitants 
were accustomed in certain seasons to meet together for the celebra- 
tion of public festivals. We readin the New Testamentt of money- 
changers who had tables in the Temple of Jerusalem. It is probable 
they attended for the purpose of giving Jewish money in exchange 
for those various coins which persons coming from the neighboring 
countries might have brought with them. Whether the busines: of 
money changing was carried on as a separate employment, or united 
with the general business of a merchant, we are not informed ; but it 
is stated, that the exchangers allowed interest for money lodged in 
their hands. ‘Thou wicked and slothful servant, thou oughtest to 
have put my money to the exchangers, and then at my coming I 
should have received mine own with usury.”¢ From the circumstances 
of their allowing interest on money, we may infer that they also lent 
money on interest; otherwise they would have had no use for the 
money they borrowed. This scanty information forms the whole of 
our knowledge respecting the mode of banking practised by the 
ancient Babylonian, Egyptian, and Jewish nations. 

With respect to the Bankers of Greece we have more ample 
details : 

In Greece the first banks were the temples. 

“The wealth and growing estimation of Delphi had also another 
source, of which information remains only so far as to assure us of 
the fact, with far less explanation of circumstances than, for its im- 
portance, might be desired. In the general insecurity of property in 
the early ages, and especially in GREECE, it was highly desirable to 


* Genesis, xxiii, 16. + Matthew, xxi, 12. * Matthew, xxv, 27. 
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convert all that could be spared from immediate use into that which 
might more easily be removed from approaching danger. By a com- 
pact, understood among men, with this view the precious metals 
appear to have obt: xined their early estimation. Gold, then, and 
silver having acquired their certain value as signs of wealth, a deposit 
secure against the dangers continually threatening, not individuals 
only, but every town and state in GREECE, would be a great object of 
the wealthy. Such security offered nowhere in equal amount as in 
those temples, which belong not to any single state, but were 
respected by the common religion of the nation. The priesthood, not 
likely to refuse the charge, would have a large interest in acquiring 
the reputation of fidelity | to it. Thus Delphi appears to have become 
the great bank of GREECE, perhaps before HOMER, in whose time its 
riches seem to have been already proverbial. Such then was found 
the value of this institution, that when the Dorian conquerors drove 
so large a part of the Greek nation into exile, the fugitives who 
acquired new settlements in AsrA, established their own national bank 
in the manner of that of their former country, recommending it to the 
protection of the same divinity. ‘The Temple of APoLLo at Bran- 
chide, became the great depository of the wealth of Ionia.’”’* 


Afterwards the Temple of Otympr, like that at Delphi, became an 
advantageous repository for treasure. But although the temples dis- 
char wed « one of the offices of banks, by being places of security, yet, 
as they did not grant interest on the 1 money deposited, they did not 
supersede banks of deposit established by private individuals. At 

- Athens especially, banking was a flourishing trade. 


“The greater part of the Athenians employ their money in trade, 
but they are not permitted to lend it for any place but Athens. They 
receive an interest for the use of it which is not fixed by the laws, 
but stipulated in a contract, deposited either in the hands of a banker 
or some friend to both parties. If, for instance, a voyage is to be 
made to the Cymmerian Bosphorus, the instrument specifies the time 
of the departure of the vessel, the kind of commodities with which she 
is to be freighted, the sale which is to be made of them in the Bos- 
phorus, and the merchandise which she is to bring back to Athens ; 
and as the duration of the voyage is uncertain, some agree that their 
money shall not be payable till the return of the vessel, while others, 
more timid, and contented with a less profit, require that it shall be re- 
paid at the Bosphorus immediately after the sale of the goods carried 
out; in which case they either themselves repair to the place where 
they are to receive it, or send thither some person in whom they can 
confide, and whom they empower to act for them. 


‘The lender has his security, either on the merchandise or the 
goods of the borrower; but as the dangers of the sea are in part 
risked by the former, and the profit of the latter may be very con- 
siderable, the interest of money thus lent may rise as high as thirty 
per cent., more or less, according to the length and hazards of the 
voyage. 

* Mitford’s History of Greece, vol. 1, page 193. 
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“The usury of which I have spoken is known by the name of 
maritime ; that called landed is more oppressive, and no less variable. 

“Those who, without risking the dangers of the sea, wish to de- 
rive profit from their money, lend it to bankers at the rate of twelve 
per cent. per annum, or rather one per cent. for every new moon. But 
as the laws of Soton do not prohibit those who have money from 
demanding the most extravagant interest for it, some persons receive 
more than sixteen per cent., and others, especially among the lower 
classes of people, exact every day the quarter of the principal. 
These extortions are not concealed, and cannot be punished, exee pt 
by the public opinion, which condemns, but does not. sutliciently 
despise, those who are guilty of them. 

« Commerce increases the circulation of wealth, and this circulation 

has given birth to the occupation of bankers, which facilitates it stil] 
more. A person who is about to make a voyage, or who fears to 
keep by him too great a sum of money, lodges it in the hands of these 
bankers, sometimes only as a trust, and without requiring any in- 
terest, and sometimes on condition of sharing with them the profit it 
shall produce. They advance money to ge :nerals who go to take on 
them the command of armies, or other individuals who stand j in need 
of their assistance. 

“In the greater part of bargains made by them, no witness is 
required ; they content themselves with entering in a register that 
such a person has deposited in their hands such a sum, which they 
must repay to such another, if the former should happen to die. It 
would sometimes be very difficult to prove that they have received a 
sum of money, were they to deny it; but if they should expose them- 
selves to such a charge more than once, they would lose the confi- 
dence of the public, on which depends their success in the business in 
which they are engaged. 

“ By employing the money deposited in their hands, and lending it 
at a greater interest than they are to pay for it, they amass riches 
which gain them friends, whose protection they purchase by assiduous 
services. But all is lost when, unable to call in their money, they 
are incapable of fulfilling their engagements. They are then obliged 
to conceal themselves, and can only escape the severity of justice 
by surrendering all their remaining property to their creditors. 

“Those who wish to exchange foreign moneys apply to the 
bankers, who, by different means, as the touchstone and the balance, 
examine whether they are not adulterated or deficient in weight.* 

“Tn a treatise published by XENOPHON upon the Athenian rev- 
enue, we meet with the first suggestion for the establishment of a 
joint-stock bank. 

“ A very remarkable project, which seems to have been original 
with XENOPHON, next occurs—the establishment of a bank by sub- 
scription, open to all the Athenian people. The interest of money, it 
appears, was enormous at Athens, an unavoidable consequence of 


* See Travels of Anacharsis in Greece, by the Abbé Barthelemy, and the authorities there 
referred to. 
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the wretched insecurity of person and property. Throughout modern 
EvRoPE, land is, of all property, esteemed the safest source of income, 
but in GREECE it was held that the surest return was from money 
lent at interest. For in the multiplied division of GREECE into small 
republics with very narrow territories, the produce of land was con- 
tinually liable to be be carried off or destroyed by an invading enemy, 
but a moneyed fortune, according to XENOPHON’s observation, was 
safe within the city walls. In proportion, then, to the interest of 
money, and the insecurity of all things, the profits of trade will 
always be high, and thus numbers would be induced to borrow, even 
at a high interest. XENOPHON therefore propose d, by lending from 
the public stock, and encouraging commercial adventure by just reg- 
ulations, to raise a great revenue, and, by the same means, instead 
of oppressing to enrich individuals. As a corollary, then, to his pro- 
ject, when the amount of the subscription or its profits might allow, 
he proposed to improve the ports of Athens, to form wharves and 
docks, to erect halls, exchanges, warehouses, market houses, and inns ; 
for all which tolls and rents should be paid, and to build ships to be 
let to merchants. Thus, while numbers of individuals were encour- 
aged and enabled to employ themselves for their private benefits, the 
whole Athenian people would become one great banking company, 
from whose profits every member, it was expected, would derive at 
least an easy livelihood.’’* 

At Rome, the bankers were called Argentarii, Mensarii, Numularii, 
or, Collybiste. The banking houses or banks were called Taberne 
Argentaria, or Mense Numularie. Some of these bankers were ap- 
pointed by the government to receive the taxes, others carried on 
business on their own account. Their mode of transacting business 
was somewhat similar to that which is in use in modern times. Into 
these houses the State or men of wealth caused their revenues to be 
paid, and they settled their accounts with their creditors by giving a 
draft or cheque on the bank. If the creditor also had an account at 
the same bank, the account was settled by an order to make the 
transfer of so much money from one name to another. To assign 
over money or to pay money by draft, was called perscribere, and 
veseribere ; the assignment or draft was called aftributio. These 
bankers, too, were money changers. They also lent money on in- 
terest, and allowed a lower rate of interest on money deposited in 
their hands. In a country where commerce was looked upon with 
contempt, banking could not be deemed very respectable. Among 
most of the ancient agricultural nations, there was a prejudice against 
the taking of interest for the loan of money. Hence the private 
bankers at Rome were sometimes held in disrepute, though those 
whom the government had established as public cashiers, or receivers- 
general, as we may term them, held so exalted a rank that some of 
them became consuls.t 


The Romans had also loan banks, from which the poor citizens 
received loans without paying interest. We are told that the confis- 


* Mitford's History of Greece, vol. iv, page 22. 
+See Beckmann’s History of Inventions, vol. iii, page 19. 
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cated property of criminals was converted into a fund by Augustus 
C#sARk, and that from this fund sums of money were lent without 
interest to those citizens who could pledge value to double the 
amount. The same system was pursued by Tipertus. He ad- 
vanced a large capital, which was lent for a term of two or three 
years to those who could give landed security to double the value of 
the loan. ALEXANDER SEVERUS reduced the market rate of interest 
by lending sums of money at a low rate, and by advancing money 
to poor citizens to purchase lands, and agreeing to receive payment 
from the produce. 


After commerce and the arts had revived in ITaLy, the business of 
banking was resumed. The word bank is derived from the Italian 
word Banco, a bench—the Jews in LomBarpy having benches in the 
market place for the exchange of money and bills.* © Whena banker 
failed, his bench was broken by the populace; and from this cir- 
cumstance we have our word bankrupt. Though the States of 
Venice and Genoa made the most rapid advances in commerce, and 
established public banks, yet the department of banking appears to 
have fallen more particularly into the hands of the Florentines. “ As 
the Florentines did not,” like the Venetians and the Genoese, “ possess 
any commodious seaport, their active exertions were directed chiefly 
towards the improvement of their manufactures and domestic indus- 
try. About the beginning of the fourteenth century, the Florentine 
manufacturers of various kinds, particularly those of silk and woolen 
cloth, appear, from the enumeration of a well-informed historian, to 
have been very considerable. The connections which they formed 
in different parts of EvRoPE, by furnishing them with the productions 
of their own industry, led them to engage in another branch of trade, 
that of banking. In this they soon became so eminent, that the 
money transactions of almost every kingdom in EUROPE passed 
through their hands, and in many of them they were intrusted with 
the collection and administration of the public revenues. In conse- 
quence of the activity and success with which they conducted their 
manufactures and money transactions—the former always attended 
with certain though moderate profit, the latter lucrative in a high 
degree, at a period when neither the interest of money nor the pre- 
mium on bills of exchange was settled with accuracy—Florence 
became one of the first cities in Christendom, and some of its citizens 
extremely opulent.”+ Cosmo pi Mepicr was reckoned the most 
wealthy merchant ever known in Evrops, and in a treaty whereby 
Lovis XI engaged to pay Epwarp IV fifty thousand crowns 
annually, it was expressly stipulated that the king of France should 
engage the partners of the bank of Mepicr to become bound for the 


* This is the commonly received derivation. A more accurate etymology is that which de- 
rives the word from the Italian Monte (Latin Mons), a mound, heap, or bank. Thus the Italian 
Monte di Pita and the French Mont de Pieé, signify a ‘Charity Bank.” Bacon and Evelyn 
use the word in the same sense. Bacon says ‘‘ Let it be no bank or common stock, but every 
man be master of his own money.” Evelyn, adverting to the Monte di Pieta at Padua, writes, 
“There is a continual bavk of money to assist the poor.” Blackstone also: ‘‘ At Florence, in 
1344, government owed £ 60,000, and being unable to pay it, formed the principal into an 
aggregate sum called, metaphorically, a Mount or Bank.”’—(Vol. i.) 


+ Robertson’s Disquisition on India, page 113. 
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faithful and regular performance of this agreement on the part of 
himself and his heirs.* 


Although the business of banking has probably always been 
carried on by private individuals before it has been carried on by a 
public company, yet most countries have found it useful to establish 
a public or national bank. Some of these banks have been founded 
for the purpose of facilitating commerce, others to serve the govern- 
ment. 

The most ancient bank was that of Venice. It is supposed to have 
been established in 1157.+ The State being involved in debt, through 
a long and severe war, the public creditors were formed into a corpora- 
tion, with peculiar privileges, and the debts were allowed to be trans- 
ferred from one name to another, much in the same way as our public 
funds, or the stock of our public banks. It was made a particular 
regulation that all payments of wholesale merchandise, and bills of 
exchange, should be in bank money ; and that all debtors and credi- 
tors should be obliged, the one to carry their money to the bank, 
the other to receive their payments in banco, so that payments were 
made by a simple transfer of stock from one account to the other. 
This bank may be deemed a wonder for the twelfth century, but 
requiring much alteration to adapt it to the modes and manners of the 
nineteenth.t 


So early as the year 1349 the business of banking was carried on 
by the drapers of Barcelona, who were probably the most wealthy 


class of merchants in that city. But, by an ordinance of the king of 
ARRAGON, they were not allowed to commence this branch of trade 
until they had first given sufficient security. In the year 1401 a 
public bank was established by the magistrates, and the city funds 
were responsible for the money placed in the bank. They exchanged 
money, received deposits and discounted bills of exchange, both for 
the citizens and for foreigners.§ 

The Bank OF GENOA was established in 1407. This bank, like 
that of Venice, owed its origin to the debts of the State. Consider- 
able confusion had arisen from the multitude of loans which the Re- 
publie had contracted with its citizens. Those various loans were 
now formed into one total amount, and made the capital of the bank. 
This bank was called the CHAMBER OF St. GEORGE, and its manage- 
ment was intrusted to eight directors, elected by the proprietors of 
the stock. Asa security for the debt, the State made over to the 
bank several cities and territories, among which were the port of 
Caffa and the little kingdom of Corsica. 


* Macpherson’s History of Commerce, vol. 1, page 692. 
+ Anderson’s History of Commerce, vol. i., page 156. 


} See Montefiore’s Commercial Dictionary, Article Bank. It was not until 1587 that the Bank 
of Venice became a bank in the modern sense of the word. The extensive foreign trade of the 
city brought thither coins of all countries, and in every state of wear. To remedy the loss and 
inconvenience thus caused, the merchants were ordered to bring their coins to the bank, where 
they were weighed, the merchants receiving notes, promising to pay the bearer on demand 
bullion of the proper or standard fineness, equal to the value of the coins paidin. The bank was 
a Bank of Deposit solely—exchanging notes for bullion, and bullion for notes. 


§ Macpherson’s History of Commerce, vol. i, pp. 540, 612. 
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The Bank OF AMSTERDAM was founded in the year 1609. It was 
occasioned by the vast quantity of worn and clipped coins then in 
circulation, in consequence of which the value of the currency was 
reduced above nine per cent. below that of good money fresh from 
the mint. The bank received these deficient coins at nee arly their 
intrinsic value, and made all its issues in coin of the standard weight 
and fineness. At the same time a law was made that all foreign bills 
of exchange should be paid in bank money. This law raised the 
value of bills on HOLLAND in foreign countries, and compelled every 
merchant to keep an account at the bank, in order that he might at 
all times have legal money to pay his foreign bills, The premium 
(called the Agio) on bank money was regulated by the market price 
of gold, and was subject to considerable fluctuations. To prevent the 
gambling to which these fluctuations gave rise, the bank at length 
determined to sell bank money for currency at five per cent. agio, 
and to buy it again at four per cent. From this and other sources of 
profit the bank is sup yposed to have gained a considerable revenue. 
It was the entire property of the city ‘of Amsterdam, and was placed 
under the direction of four burgomasters, who were changed every 
year.* 

The Bank or AMSTERDAM was the model on which were formed 
most of the European banks now in existence ; but they have varied 
very considerably from each other. according to the circumstance of 
the respective countries in which they have been established. 


Section I].—T'HeE Rise or BANKING IN ENGLAND. 


The exchanging of money ; the lending of money ; the borrowing 
of money ; the transmitting “of mone y, are the four principal branches 
of modern banking, and in most countries they seem to have taken 
their rise in the order in which they are here named, 


Money CHANGING. 


For several centuries the only coin current in ENGLAND was made 
of silver, and the highest denomination was the silver penny. This 
coin contained about half as much silver as one of our sixpenecs. 
There were also silver half-pence and silver farthings, and frequently 
the silver pennies were cut into halves and quarters to serve the pur- 
pose of half-pence and farthings, until laws were made to prohibit 
the practice. Copper was not coined in ENGLAND until the year 
1609, and then the small leaden tokens previously issued by private 
individuals were suppressed. 

Gold was first coined in ENGLAND in 1257, but soon went out of 
circulation, and did not enter permanently into currency until 1544, 
when Epwarp III issued gold nobles,+ half nobles, and farthing 
nobles; the noble to pass for 68. 8d., the half noble for 3s. 4d., and 
the farthing noble for 1s. 8d. This coinage seems to have given rise 
to the office of Royal Exchanger : 

* Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations, vol. ii, p. 220. Edition 1812 
+ So named from the noble nature of the metal they were made of 
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“Tt was not so easy a matter in the times we are now considering 
to exchange gold and silver coins for each other as it is at present, 
and, therefore, Epwarp III and several of -his successors took this 
office into their own hands, to prevent private extortion as well as for 
their own advantage, and they performed it by appointing certain 
persons, furnished with a competent quantity of gold and silver coins, 
in London and other towns, to be the only exchangers of money, at 
the following rate: When these royal exchangers gave silver coins 
for a parcel of gold nobles, for example, they gave one silver penny 
less for each noble than its current value, and when they gave gold 
nobles for silver coins they took one penny more, or 6s. 9d. for cach 
noble, by which, in every transaction, they made a profit of 1 1-5th 
percent. These royal exchangers had also the exclusive privilege 
of giving the current coins of the kingdom in exchange for foreign 
coins, to accommodate merchant strangers, and of purchasing light 
money for the use of the mint. As several laws were made agaiist 
exporting English coin, the king’s exchangers, at the several seaports, 
furnished merchants and others who were going beyond the seas with 
the coins of the countries to which they were going, in exchange for 
English money, according to a table which hung up in their office for 
public inspection. By these various operations they made consider- 
able profits, of which the king had a certain share. The house in 
which the royal exchanger of any town kept his office was called the 
Exchange, from which it is probable the public structures where 
merchants meet for transacting business derive their name.’’* 

This institution continued until the middle of the reign of Henry 
VIII, when it fell into disuse. It was re-established in 1627, by 
Cuarves I, who then issued the following proclamation : 

“Whereas the exchange of all manner of gold and silver current 
in moneys or otherwise, as the buying, selling, and exchanging of all 
manner of bullion, in species of foreign coins, billets, ingots, &c., fine, 
refined, or alloyed howsoever, being fit for our mint, hath ever been 
and ought to be our sole right, as part of our prerogative, royal and 
ancient revenue, wherein none of our subjects of whatever trade or 
quality soever, ought at all, without any special licence, to intermed- 
dle, the same being prohibited by divers Acts of Parliament and Proc- 
lamations, both ancient and modern. And whereas ourself and 
divers of our royal predecessors have, for some time past, tolerated a 
promiscuous kind of liberty to all, but especially to some of the 
mystery and trade of goldsmiths in London and elsewhere, not only to 
make the said exchanges, but to buy and sell all manner of bullion, 
and from thence some of them have grown to that licentiousness, that 
they have for divers years presumed, for their private gain, to sort 
and weigh all sorts of money current within our realm, to the end to 
cull out the old and new moneys, which, either by not wearing or by 
any other accident, are weightier than the rest, which weightiest 
moneys have not only been molten down for the making of plate, &c., 
but even traded in and sold to merchant strangers, &c., who have 
exported the same, whereby the consumption of coins has been 


*Heury’s History of England, vol. iii, page 347 
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greatly occasioned, as also the raising of the silver even of our own 
moneys to arate above what they are truly current for, by reason 
whereof no silver can be brought up to our mint but to the loss of 
the bringers, &e.—For the reforming of all which abuses we have, by 
the advice of our Privy Council, determined to assume our said right, 
for our own profit and the good of the realm, and for this end we do 
now appoint Henry Earl of HoLLanp, and his deputies, to have the 
ottice of our changes, exchanges, and out-changes whatsoever, in 
ENGLAND, WALES, and IkELAND.—And we do hereby strictly 
charge and command that no goldsmith nor other person whatsoever, 
other than the said Earl of HoLLanp, do presume to change, &c.”* 

As this measure occasioned some dissatisfaction, the king author- 
ized, in the following year, the publication of a pamphlet, entitled 
Cambium Regius, or the office of His Majesty’s Exchanger Royal. In 
this pamphlet it was attempted to be shown: 

“That the prerogative of exchange of bullion for coin has always 
been a flower of the Crown, of which instances are quoted from the 
time of King Henry I downwards. That King Joun farmed out 
that office for no smaller ¢ sum than five thousand marks—that the 
place or office where the exchange was made in his reign was near 
St. Paul’s Cathedral in London, and gave name to the street, still 
called the Old ’Change—that in succeeding reigns there were several 
other places for those exchanges besides London—that this method 
continued to Henry the Eighth’s time, who suffered his coin to be so 
far debased that no regular exchange could be made—that the 
same confusion made way for the London goldsmiths to leave off 
their proper trade of goldsmithrie, i. e., the working and selling of new 
gold and silver plate, and manufacture, the sole intents of all their 
charters, and to turn exchangers of plate and foreign coins for our 
English coins, although they had no right to buy any gold or silver 
for any other purpose than for their manufacture aforesaid, neither 
had any other person but those substituted by the Crown a right to 
buy the same. The king, therefore, has now resumed this office, not 
merely to keep up his right so to do, but likewise to prevent those 
trafficking goldsmiths from culling and sorting all the heavy coin, 
and selling the same to the mint of HoLLAN»b, which gained greatly 
thereby, or else by melting those heavy coins down for making of 
plate, witness the pieces of thirteenpence-halfpenny, old shillings 
of Queen ELIZABETH, ninepenny and fourpenny-halfpenny pieces, 
which, being weighty moneys, none of them were now to be met with, 
whereby they have raised the price of silver to twopence per ounce 
above the value of the mint, which thereby has stood still ever since 
the eleventh of King Jsmes—that for above thirty years past it has 
been the usual practice of those exchanging goldsmiths to make their 
servants run every morning from shop to shop to buy up all weighty 
coins for the mints of HOLLAND and the east countries, whereby the 
king’s mint has stood still.” 

Not only the Goldsmiths’ Company of London, but the lord mayor, 
court of aldermen, and common council, petitioned against the revi- 

* Anderson’s History of Commerce, vol. ii, page 324. 
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yal of the office of the Royal Exchanger. They were not, however, 

successful, and on a second application of the Goldsmiths’ Company 
the king told them “to trouble him no farther, since his right to the 
office was undoubtedly clear.” After the death of CHAR es I this 
office was not continued, and the business of money exchanging fell 
again into the hands of the goldsmiths. Their shops were situated 
chiefly on the south row of Cheapside, and extended from the street 
called the Old Change unto Bucklersbury.* 


Money LENDING. 

That _ of the business of banking which consists in the lending 
of money lay, during the Middle Ages, under severe restraints. The 
taking of interest for the loan of money was deemed sinful, and stig- 
matized with the name of usury. This opinion appears to be wholly 
unwarranted, either by the principles of natural equity or the enact- 
ments of the Mosaic law. “The taking of interest from Israelites 
was forbidden by Moses; not, however, as if he absolutely and in all 
cases condemned the practice, for he expressly permitted interest to 
be taken from strangers, but out of favor to the poorer classes of the 
people. The farther we go back towards the origin of nations, the 
poorer do we commonly find them, and the more strangers to com- 
merce; and where this is the case, people borrow, not with a view to 
profit, but from poverty, and in order to procure the necessaries of 
life; and there it must be, no doubt, a great hardship to give back more 
than has been got. The taking of interest from strangers, Moses has 
not only nowhe: re forbidden, but even expressly authorized it. Hence 
it is clear that he does by no means represent interest as in itself sin- 
ful and unjust. Any such prohibition of interest in our age and coun- 
try, would, without doubt, be unjust towards lenders, and destructive 
to trade of every description. Among all the remnants of ancient 
laws, it would be difficult to find one which, in the present state of 
society, it would be more foolish and hurtful to revive and enforce. 
It could only suit a state so constituted as was that of the Israelites 
hy Moses.”* The taking of interest for the loan of money was first 
prohibited in ENGLAND by Epwarp the Confessor. This law, how- 
ever, appears to have become obsolete; for, in a council held at 
Westminster, in the year 1126, usury was prohibited only to the 
clergy, who, in case they practised it, were to be degraded ; and in 
another council, held twelve years afterwards, it was decreed that, 
“such of the clergy as were usurers and hunters after sordid gain, 
and for the public employments of the laity, ought to be degraded.” 
The earliest mention we find in English history, of a certain yearly 
allowance for the usury or interest of money, is in the year 1199, the 
tenth and last year of Ricnarp the First. In this case the rate of 
interest was ten per cent. This appears to have been the ordinary or 
market rate of interest from that period until the time of HENRY 
VIII, but there are many instances on record of a much higher rate 
of interest being taken, especially by the Jews and Lomb: rds, who, 


* See Maitland’s History of London, page 826. 
| See Michaelis’s Commentaries on the Laws of Moses, vol. ii, pp. 324 to 342. 
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in those times, were the principal money lenders. The exorbitant 
interest taken by them is supposed by eminent writers to have been 
the effect of the prohibition of usury. 

The Jews, who were previously famous in foreign countries for 
their ‘egregious cunning in trade and in the practice of brokerage,” 
arrived in ENGLAND about the time of the Conquest, and soon be- 
came remi arkable for wealth and usury. “The prejudices of the 
age,” says Hume, “ had made the lending of money on interest pass 
by the invidious name of usury; yet the necessity of the practice had 
still continued it, and the greater part of that kind of dealing fell 
everywhere into the hands of the Jews, who, being already infamous 
on account of their religion. had no honor to lose, and were apt to 
exercise a profession odious in itself by every kind of rigor, and even 
sometimes by rapine and extortion. The industry and frugality of 
this people had put them in possession of all the ready money, which 
the idleness and profusion common to the English w ith the European m 
nations enabled them to lend at exorbitant and unequal interest.’ 
Henry III prohibited the Jews taking more than twopence a wee k 
for every 20s. they lent to the scholars at Oxford.t This is after the 
rate of £43 6s. 8d. per cent. per annum. Perrer or Brots, Areb- 
deacon of Bath, writes thus to his friend the Bishop of Ely, “I am 
dragged to Canterbury to be crucified by the perfidious Jews amongst 
their other debtors, whom they ruin and torment with usury. The 

same sufferings await me also at London, if you do not mercifully 
interpose for my deliverance. I beseech you, therefore, O most 
Rev. Father and most loving friend, to become bound to Samson the 
Jew for £6 which I owe him, and thereby deliver me from that 
cross.”t¢ The wealth and the rapacity of the Jews occasioned the 
most cruel proceedings against them on the part of both the populace 
and the Government. These persceutions terminated by their ex;ul- 
sion trom England in the year 1290. They were not re-admitted 
until the time of OLtver CROMWELL. On this occasion the Protector 
summoned an assembly to debate two questions: first, whether it 

were lawful to tolerate the Jews; and second, if it were, on what 
conditions ? The assembly consisted of two judges, seven citizens of 
London, among whom were the lord mayor and the sheriffs, and four- 
teen divines. ‘The judges considered toleration merely as a point of 
law, and declared they knew of no law against it, and that if it were 
thought useful to the State, they would advise it. The citizens 
viewed it in a commercial light, and they were divided in their 
opinions about its utility. Both these, however, despatched the mat- 
ter briefly, but the divines violently opposed it by text after text for 
four whole days. Cromweit. was at length so weary that he told 
them he had hoped they would have thrown some light on the subject 
to direct his conscience, but, on the contrary, they had rendered it 
more obscure and doubtful than before ; that he desired, therefore, no 
more of their reasonings, but lest he should do anything rashly, he 
begged a share in their prayers. 

* Hume's History of England, chap. 10. + Henry's History of England, vol. vi, page 280. 

+ Ibid. 
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Previous to the expulsion of the Jews, the Lombards had settled 
in ENGLAND, and they soon became as great usurers as the Jews 
themselves. By Lombards were generally understood Italian mer- 
chants from the four republics of Genoa, Lucca, Florence, and Venice. 
The foreign commerce of those times was usually carried on by com- 
panies of merchants who, on payment of certain duties, were invested 
by the government w ith a monopoly of the trade to those countries 
of which they were natives, and they also possessed peculiar privi- 
leges. “ As the Lombards engrossed the trade of every kingdom in 
which they settled, they soon bee: ume masters of its cash. Money ¢ of 
course was in their hands not only a sign of the value of their com- 
modities, but became an object “of commerce itself. They dealt 
largely as bankers. In an ordonnance, A.D. 1295, we find them 
styled mercatores and campsores. 'They carried on this, as well : 
other branches of their commerce, with somewhat of that tie Fi 
spirit which is natural to monopolizers who are not restrained by the 
concurrence of rivals ; an opinion which prevailed in the Middle ‘Age °§ 
was, however, in some measure the cause of their exorbitant de- 
mands, and may be pleaded in apology for them. Commerce cannot 
be carried on with advantage, unless the persons who lend a sum are 
allowed a certain premium for the use of their money, as a compensa- 
tion for the risk which they run in permitting another to traffie with 
their stock. This premium is fixed by law in all commercial coun- 
tries, and is called the legal interest of money. But the Fathers of 
the Church absurdly applied the prohibitions of usury in Seripture to 
the payment of legal interest, and condemned it as a sin. The school- 
men, misled by ARISTOTLE, whose sentiments they followed, impli- 
eitly and without examination adopted the same error and enforced 
it, Thus the Lombards found themselves engaged in a trafiie which 
was deemed criminal and odious. They were ‘liable to punishment if 
detected. 'They were not satisfied, the refore, with that moderate pre- 
mium which they might have claimed, if their trade had been open 
and authorized by law. ‘They exacted a sum proportional to the 
danger and infamy of a discovery. Accordingly we find it was usual 
for them to demand twenty per cent. for the use of money in the thir- 
teenth century. About the beginning of that century the Countess 
of FLANDERS was obliged to borrow money in order to pay her hus- 
band’s ransom. She procured the sum requisite, either from Italian 
merchants or from Jews. The lowest interest which she paid to 
them was above twenty per cent., and some of them exacted near 
thirty. In the fourteenth century, a.p. 1311, Puinie IV fixed the 
interest which might be legally exacted in the fairs of Champagne at 
twenty per cent. _ interest of money in Arragon was somewhat 
lower, JAMeEs I, A. vp, 1242, fixed it by law at eighteen per cent. 
As late as the year 1490, it appears that the interest of money in 
Placeutia was at the rate of forty per cent. This is the more extra- 
ordinary, because at that time the commerce of the Ltalian States was 
become considerable. It appears from Lup. GurcctaRDINI that 
CuaRwes V had fixed the rate of interest in his dominions in the 
Low Countries at twelve per cent., and at the time when he wrote, 
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about the year 1560, it was not uncommon to exact more than that 
sum. He complains of this as exorbitant, and points out its bad 
effects both on agriculture and commerce. This high interest on 
money is alone a proof that the profits on commerce were exorbitant. 
The Lombards were also established in ENGLAND in the thirteenth 
century, and a considerable street in the city of London still bears 
their name. They enjoyed great privileges, and carried on an exten- 
sive commerce, particularly as bankers.”’* 

The English monarchs frequently borrowed money of the Lom- 
bards, as well as of other public bodies and of private individuals. 
The companies of foreign merchants made advances of money, which 
were repaid by the duties on their merchandise. The ee and 
wealthiest of these companies, the Steel-Yard Company, was a kind 
of bank to our kings, whenever they wanted money on any sudden 
emergency, but the company was sure to be well paid in the end for 
such assistance.t 

In the year 1546 the taking of interest for money was made legal 
in ENGLAND, and the rate was fixed at ten per cent. This act was 
repealed in the year 1552, but it was re-enacted in 1571. The legal 
rate of interest was reduced to eight per cent. in 1624, and to six per 
cent. in 1651. In the year 1714 it was reduced to five per cent 
After the taking of interest was sanctioned by law, the term usury, 
which was previously applied to interest in general, became limited, 
to denote a rate of interest higher than that which the law allowed. 

Monry Borrowina. 

That part of the business of banking which consists in the borrow- 
ing of money, with a view of lending it again at a higher rate of in- 
ter est, does not appear to have been carried on by bankers until the 
year 1645 5, when a new era occurred in the history of banking. The 
goldsmiths, who were previously only money changers, now beeame 
also money lenders. hey became also money borrowers, and allowed 
interest on the sums they borrowed. They were agents for receiving 
rents. They lent money to the king on the security of the taxes. 
The receipts they issued for the money lodged at their houses cireu- 
lated from hand to hand, and were known by the name of “ Gold- 
smiths’ notes.” These may be considered as the first kind of bank 
notes issued in ENGtanp. The following account of these banking 
goldsmiths is taken chiefly from ANDERSON’s History of Commerce. 

When our merchants became enriched by commerce, they wished 
for a place of security in which they might de posit tele wealth. 
Hence they usually sent their money to the mint in the Tower of 
London, which beeame a sort of bank. The merchants left their 
money here when they had no occasion for it, and drew it out as they 
wanted it. But in 1640 King Cuartes I took possession of 

£200,000 of the merchants’ money that had been lodged in the 

* Robertson's History of Charles V, vol. i, page 257. 
+ Anderson’s History of Commerce, vol. ii, page 192. 
t Since repealed. 

§ Vol. ii, page 402. 
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mint,* and from that period the merchants kept their money in their 
own houses, under the care of their servants and apprentices. On 
the breaking out of the civil war between Cuar.es I and the Par- 
liament, it became very customary for the apprentices to rob their 
masters, and then run away and join the army. As the merchants 
could now place no confidence either in the public authorities or in 
their own servants, they were under the necessity of employing 
bankers. 

These bankers were the goldsmiths. Previous to this period, the 
business of the goldsmiths was similar to what it is in our own time. 
They bought and sold plate and foreign coins; they procured gold to 
be coined at the mint, and supplied refiners, plate makers, and others, 
with the precious metals. To deal in gold and silver bullion to any 
large extent, implies the possession of considerable wealth; and as 
all the money in the country then consisted of gold and silver coin, 
it was natural enough that the goldsmiths should become the bankers 
of those who had money for which they had no immediate use. 


An account of the bankers of those days is related in a curious 
pamphlet, published in the year 1676, and entitled, The mystery of 
the new-fashioned Goldsmiths or Bankers discovered. The author 
observes : 

‘That this new banking business soon grew very considerable. It 
hones d,” says he, “in those times of civil commotion, that the 
Parliament, out of plates and old coins brought into the mint, coined 
seven millions into half-crowns ; and there bei ‘ing no mills then in use 
at the mint, this new money was of a very unequal weight, sometimes 
twopence and threepence difference in an ounce, and most of it was, 
it seems, heavier than it ought to have been in proportion to the value 
in foreign parts. Of this the goldsmiths made naturally the advan- 
tage usual in such cases, by picking out or culling the heaviest, and 
melting them down and exporting them. 


d Moreover, such merchants’ servants as still kept their masters’ 
running cash, had fallen into a way of clandestinely lending the same 
to the goldsmiths at fourpence per cent. per diem, who, by these and 
such like means, were enabled to lend out great quantities of cash to 
necessitous merchants and others, weekly or monthly, at high interest, 
and also began to discount the merchants’ bills at the like or higher 
interest. 

“Much about the same time, the goldsmiths (or new-fashioned 
bankers) began to receive the rents of gentlemen’ s estates remitted to 
town, and to allow them, and others who put cash into their hands, 
some interest for it, if it remained but a single month in their hands, 
or even a lesser time. This was a great allurement for people to put 
money into their hands, which w ould bear interest till the day they 

wanted it; and they could also draw it out by one hundred pounds 
or fifty pounds , &c., at a time, as they w anted it, with infinitely less 
trouble than if they had lent it out on.either real or personal security. 


This money was in no long time repaid. 
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“The consequence was, that it quickly brought a great quantity of 
cash into their hands, so that the chief or greatest of them were now 
enabled to supply CROMWELL with money in advance, on the re- 
venues, as his occasion required, upon great advantages to them- 
selves. 

* After the Restoration, King Cuarues II being in want of money, 
the bankers took ten per cent. of him barefacedly and by private 
contracts ; on many bills, orders, tallies, and debts of that king, they 
got twenty, sometimes thirty per cent., to the great dishonor of the 
government. 

“'This great gain induced the goldsmiths more and more to become 
lenders to the king, to anticipate all the revenue, to take every grant 
of Parliament into pawn as soon as it was given; also to outvie each 
other in buying and taking to pawn bills, orders, and tallies, so that 
in effect all the revenue passed through their hands.” 

The “ new-fashioned bankers ” were also attacked by Sir Jostan 
CurtLp, in his New Discourse of Trade, in the following terms : 

“ And principally this seeming scarcity of money proceeds from 
the trade of bankering, which obstructs circulation, advanceth usury, 
and renders it so easy, that most men, as soon as they can make up 
a sum of from -€ 50 to £100, send it in to the goldsmith, which doth 
and will occasion, while it lasts, that fatal pressing necessity for 
money visible throughout the whole kingdom, both to prince and 
people. 

“A seventh accidental reason why land doth not sell at present at 
the rate it naturally should in proportion to the legal interest, is that 
innovated practice of bankers in London, which hath more cfieets 
attending it than most I have conversed with have yet observed; but 
I shall here take notice of that only which is to my present purpose, 
viz: 

“The gentlemen that are bankers, having a large interest from his 
Majesty for what they advance upon his Majesty’s revenue, can 
afford to give the full legal interest to all persons that put money into 
their hands, though for never so short or long atime, which makes the 
trade of usury so easy and hitherto safe, that few, after having found 
the sweetness of this lazy way of improve nent (being by continuance 
and success grown to fancy themselves secure in it), can be led (there 
being neither ease nor profit to invite them) to lay out their money in 
land, though at fifteen years’ purchase ; whereas before this way of 
private banking came up, men that had money were forced oftentimes 
to let it lie dead by them until they could meet with securities to their 
minds, and if the like necessity were now of money lying dead, the 
loss of use for the dead time being deducted from the profit of six per 
cent. (communibus annis) would in effect take off £1 per cent. per 
annum of the profit of usury, and consequently incline men mre to 
purchase lands, because the difference between usury and purchasing 
would not, in point of profit, be so great as now it is, this new inven- 
tion of cashiering having, in my opinion. clearly bettered the usurer’s 
trade one or two per cent. per annum. And that this way of leaving 
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money with goldsmiths hath had the aforesaid effect, seems evident to 
me from the scarcity it makes of money in the country ; for the trade 
of bankers being. only in London, doth very much drain the ready 
money from all other parts of the kingdom.’’* 

In the year 1667 occurred the first RUN of which we have any 
account in the history of banking. The business of the new-fashioned 
bankers had increased so fast, and they had become so numerous, 
that their trade was supposed to be at its height in this year; when, 
during the time that a treaty of peace was under consideration, the 
Dutch fleet sailed up the Thames, blew up the fort of Sheerness, set 
fire to Chatham, and burned four ships of the line. This disaster 
oceasioned great alarm in London, particularly among those who had 
money in their bankers’ hands, as it was imagined that the king 
would not be able to repay the bankers the money they had lent him. 
To quiet the fears of the people, the king issued a proclamation, de- 
claring that the payments to the bankers should be made at the Ex- 
chequer the same as usual. 

In 1672, five years afterwards, a much greater calamity befel the 
bankers : for King CHaARLEs IT shut up. the Exchequer, and would 
not pay the bankers either the principal or the interest of the money 
— he had borrowed. The amount then due by the king was 
€ 1,328,526, which he had borrowed of the bankers at eight per cent. 
and aa h he never repaid. 

The mode in which the bankers transacted their loans with the 
king was this: as soon as the parliament had voted to the king cer- 
tain sums of money out of particular taxes, the bankers advanced at 
once the money voted by the parliament, and were repaid in weckly 
payments at the Exchequer as the taxes were received. The mode 
of making the repayments and the rate of interest were agreed upon 
at the time of making the loan. 

The shutting up of the Exchequer occasioned great distress among 
all classes of the people. Persons not in trade had then no way of 
employing their money with advantage but by placing it out at in- 
terest in the hands of a banker. Hence, not merehants only, but 
widows, orphans, and others, beeame suddenly deprived of the whole 
of their property. They came in crowds to the bankers, but could 
obtain neither the principal nor the interest of the money they had 
deposited. The clamor became so great, that the king granted 
patent to pay six per cent. interest out of his hereditary excise ; but 
he never paid the principal. But, about forty years afterwards, the 
parliament made arrangements by which the debt was assumed to be 
discharged.t 

The business of banking remained entirely in the hands of the 
new-fashioned bankers until the establishment of the BANK or ENG- 
LAND, in the year 1694. 

The TRANSMISSION OF MONEY was in ancient times effected by | 
sending a messenger with the coin. During the Middle Ages, it was 
* Page 45. 

i That is, it still forms part of the National Debt. The creditors never received a farthing- 


23 
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accomplished by means of bills of exchange, which were purchased by 
merchants. Ultimately, a class of persons carried on this kind of 
trafic, and purchased or sold bills to suit the convenience of parties 
who wished to deal with them. The pecuniary transactions of inde- 
pendent nations are still adjusted in the same way. But the trans- 
mission of money from one part of the country to another part, is 
more frequently effected upon the principle of transfers, without the 
passing of any bill. I have explained this mode of operation in my 
Practical Treatise on Banking. 
(To be continued.) 


MONTREAL AND its TRADE.—The growing trade and rapid prog- 
ress of Montreal must be gratifying to every true friend of the Do- 
minion. As the commercial center of CAaNaD4, its fast-increasing 
importance is indicative of the advancement which is going on all 
over the country. The annual trade of the city—taking both imports 
and exports—amounts to close upon one-third of that of the whole 
Dominion, although it must be borne in mind that the Province of 
OnTARIO supplies the greater part of its exports, and takes from it a 
corresponding portion of its importations. Its total trade in 1835 
amounted to less than $5,000,000, but since that period it has doubled 
more than ten times over! In order to bring clearly before our read- 
ers the progress made, we annex the following statement of the im- 


ports and exports in 1835, and for every subsequent five years: 


Year. Imports. Exports. 

1835 eon $ 3,783,864 ieee $ 1,080,000 
1240 Pee 5,036,676 i 1,677,124 
1845 4 10,459,644 ner 2,777,096 
1850 ae 7,174,780 1,744,722 
1855 12,371,580 1,910,844 
1260 - 15,479,453 acini 6,020,715 
1865 ie 19,843,448 eee 5,361,184 
is70 P 31,012,864 oe 19,027,153 


The increase in the city’s trade during the five years ending in 
1870, was 98.53 per cent.—a very marked and gratifying advance. 
During the last year, 1871, its commerce was the largest ever known, 
having reached the large sum of $54,637,853. Of this amount 
$ 19, L: 33,519 were exports and $ 35,504,334 imports.— Toronto Mone- 
tary Times. 


British Corns.—The new silver coins issued by the British Mint 
are so defective in workmanship that the London Times says of some 
specimens forwarded by a banker that they ‘are of a character that 
would induce any one to reject them onthe ground that they could 
not possibly have been sent forth from any “Government establish- 
ment.” 
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PAPER MONEY AND BANKS. 


QuESTIONS OF THE Day; Economic ax» SocraLt. By Dr. Wi1- 
LIAM ELDER, OF PHILADELPHIA: Svo, 1871, PP. 368. H. C. 
BairD, PUBLISHER. PRICE THREE DOLLARS. 


The author divides his work into twenty-two chapters, under the 
following heads: 1. Political Economy. 2. Formation of Society. 
3. Civilization. 4. Migration and Occupation. 5. Wealth—The 
Laws and Conditions of its Growth. 6. Sources of Advancement in 
Wealth. 7. Law of Population. 8. Distribution of Wealth. 9. 
Money, as an Exchanger of Values. 10. Money, as a Producer. 11, 
Paper Money ; and Incidentally of Banks. 12. Of Commerce. 13, 
Trade between Nations in Diverse Geographic and Economie Con- 
ditions. 14. Free Trade and Protection. 15. The Doctrine and the 
Policy of Protection. 16. The Prominent and Plausible Objections 
to Protection. 17. Protection in the Historic Nations. 18. Guar- 
antyism. 19. Secret Societies. 20. Co-operation—Survey of the 
Field. 21. Co-operation in Stores, Manufactories, and Banks. 22. 
Co-cperation in the UNITED STaTEs. 

The eleventh chapter is devoted to the consideration of * Paper 


Money ; and, incidentally, of Banks of Deposit, Discount and Issue,” 
and speaks briefly of the following topics : 


Bank paper, not banks, the subject; Banking, an instance of co-operation. — 
Mouey an exchanger and producer of values.—Exciusive metallic money and 
barter.—Hoarding.— Depositing at interest in early times.—English bankers of 
the seventeenth century.—Negotiable certificates of deposit, their service.—Con- 
venience of metallic money increased in its substitutes.—Basis required for 
representative money.—Limited analogy of the circulating medium to the cireu- 
lation of the blood.—Figures of speech need watching.—Plethora of money, a 
mischievous phrase.—No measurable ratio between quantity and rapidity of 
mouey circulation and their effects upon business. —Exchange value of money, 
the cost of its production, or of the things it represents, not affected by its quan- 
tity.—How deposit bankers affect the money supply and its service. —BANK OF 
AMSTERDAM in the seventeenth century.—BANKS OF GENOA AND VENICE in the 
twelfth century.—Difference of effects between the transfer of money and of the 
property in it.—Representatives of money begin in deposits, and depend upon 
them ; credit system arises.—Miracle power of faith in commerce.—Multiplying 
power of credit.—Faith-force over and above fact-force.—Brotherhood in busi- 
ness affairs corresponds to brotherhood in spiritual things.—Deposit banks, 
sources of profit and creators of credit.—Instances in illustration.—Concentra- 
tion of capital brings credit with it—Elements of the banking business.—Gen- 
eral benefits.—Credit makes capital of character.—Abuses of the credit system.— 
Evil is inverted good.—Civilization and liberty rest upon credit.—Bank notes, 
their convenience greater than that of checks and drafts—Special adaptation to 
ordinary uses.—The money of the common people.—The bank note as a trav- 
eler.—Circulating notes issued by the United States Government—their amount 
in 1x54 and 1871.—Irredeemable currency—six hundred and ninety mil- 
lions in 1370, against two hundred and fourteen millions in 1%57.—Ex- 
tent uf depreciation.—The work done by this currency.—Prosperity under its 
use.—Paper money the resort of nations in their days of trial.—More loyal and 
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cheaper in its service than funded debts.—Service of deposit banks.—Exemp- 
tion from runs.—Safe proportion of loans and circulation to amount of capital 
and deposits.—Profits upon bank capital.—Average of twenty-eight city banks. 
—Banks enhance the service of money three and a half times. —Development of 
the banking system in serial order.—Benefits, risks and necessity of banks.— 
Credit system indispensable—to be amended, but not restricted. —English system 
unimproved in the last two centuries.—Balance of good and evil in favor of 
banks.— Distribution of banks.—In Scotland—average area of her bank districts 
—in the United States.—Excellence of the Scottish system—its popularity. — 
Popularity of the greenback currency.—Governments cannot administer a wen- 
eral banking system.—United States National Banking system requires amend- 
ment.—Banking should be as free as any other business.—Convertibility, exelu- 
sively aimed at, hinders reform.—Failure of BANK Of ENGLAND charter.—Satety, 
not convertibility, the essence of the bank note.—Inconvertible paper better 
than a deficient sound currency.—Loss by discount as nothing to an arrest of 
industry.—The mystery of money, no mystery to currency cobblers. 


It must be understuod that we have no room here, and no use for 
an exhaustive treatise upon banks and banking. We are occupied 
with money and its functions; and banking systems are but little 
more concerned in our investigations concerning bank paper money, 
than gold and silver mines, their geology and practical history, are 
involved in discussing their products, which are employed as a 
medium of exchange. 

The pivot point of our inquiry is the service of coins and circulat- 
ing notes in the world’s business. This must be kept steadily in view 
in order to avoid distraction and confusion of thought ; just as it is 
necessary to keep the eye fixed upon some stationary point, lest the 
head grow giddy, when all around is reeling in counter currents of 
shore and stream, as one crosses a rapid river. The policy of bank- 
ing systems as one of the co-operation movements by which associa- 
tions of capitalists combine and enhance their force in commerce is, 
however, so immediately in our track of thought, and so pertinent to 
the general issue of our work, that even here some of the plainer and 
more important features of the subjeet will be in place, though the 
treatment be an anticipation of the orderly consideration of the asso- 
ciative movements, growing more and more conspicuous and efticient 
with all progress in civilization. 

Asking the reader to carry with him all the while, the steadyiiug 
idea that money is at once the agent in universal use for effecting ex- 
changes of services and of commodities, by which the results of all 
labor are distributed among men in fitting quantity and kind, accord- 
ing to their several necessities, and at the same time that it acts as 
exchanger, is also the agent of capital of every kind in its office of 
producer of all commodities in civilized lite—we may proceed to con- 
sider the means by which it is supplied for use, and by which its cir- 
culation is promoted. 

Assuming a state of society in which coins of the precious metals 
alone are in use, as representatives of exchange values, and at the 
same time assuming that they are employed only as other commodi- 
ties are, in simple barter, such coins passing at every purchase and 
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payment in business transactions, it will be immediately perceived 
that we are involved in a condition of barbarism of a low stage—bar- 
barism bordering upon savagism so closely as scarcely to be distin- 
guished from it. In such a condition of things money must be idle in 
the hands of the owners during all the intervals between sales and 
purchases. It is for such periods hoarded and useless, and so would 
indeed be, what ADAM Smiru calls, dead-stock, or rather stock in a 
state of suspended animation. But the holders naturally desire to 
have it at once active in their service and safely at their command, 
and for this purpose, a depository must be found in which it will yield 
some profit to the depositor, either directly, in the shape of interest, 
or indirectly, in the common benefit of the whole community. <Ac- 
cordingly we find a bank in which money could be deposited, so that 
the owner after an interval might require “ his own with usury,” men- 
tioned as a well known existing institution as early as the beginning 
of the Christian era (Luke, xix, 23). Indeed, scareely the earliest 
organization of commerce and industry can be conceived of as possi- 
ble, without a money exchange or market, corresponding and propor- 
tioned to the co-existing commodity-exchange or market, which busi- 
ness of any sort implies and necessitates. The earlier communities 
had not the institutions which we call banks; but they had, as they 
must needs have had, in their place, individual bankers, answering in 
a legree the same requirements. According to Mr. MACAULAY, so 
lately as the date of the restoration (A. D. 1661), the goldsmiths of 
London kept the cash of the commercial houses, paid their drafts, and 
loaned balances in hand, paying themselves for trouble and risk out 
of the interest of such surplus as experience showed might be loaned 
consistently with the solvency of the bankers. 

The goldsmith’s note or certificate of deposit, says MACAULAY, 
might be transferred ten times in a morning, and thus a hundred 
guineas, locked in his safe, did what would formerly have required a 
thousand guineas, dispersed through many tills. ADAM SmiTH makes 
a similar estimate and statement of the advantage derived from the 
note of the deposit banker ; as he states it, the substitution of paper 
is an operation by which £20,000, in gold and silver, perform all the 
service which £100,000 could otherwise: have performed. It con- 
cerns us, however, to observe that the operation of representative 
paper does not actually increase the fund on which it is based just as 
many times as the paper is passed from hand to hand. The whole 
effect is no other than the substitution of a cheap and convenient 
medium for an expensive and comparatively very inconvenient one, 
with the great but not easily computed benefit of the increased rapid- 
ity of transfer, and the service rendered to so many more receivers in 
the same time. The fund itself is not affected by the rate of its cireu- 
lation. A thousand pounds in either coin or paper is not a thing so 
changeable in value, so nominal, so unreal, that it can be increased or 
diminished at will by any of the incidents of its use. If it were so, 
then, indeed, any sum in coin might be made to answer in the trans- 
fer of any amount of values. London or New York, by the better 
organization of its circulating system, could make a million of pounds 
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or dollars answer the purposes of a thousand or ten thousand millions. 
Nay, to push the proposition to the extreme, any sum, not so small 
as to check the circulation of its certificates or representative notes 
too much, would answer all the purposes of money—the whole tund 
of money—in any community. The effect of rapidity of circulation 
bears relation to the quantity of the thing circulated. A hundred 
making ten revolutions is not equal to a thousand making ten or tive 
or two, in the same time. 

The idea of circulation, with its obvious allusion to the movement 
of the blood in the animal frame, may easily be pushed farther than 
the true analogy warrants. Blood, in the animal economy, is circu- 
lated as the conveyer of nutrient matter for the consumption of the 
textures, and as a stimulant of their vital functions; for whieh pur- 
pose constancy and sufficiency of supply, that is, a certain rapidity of 
movement is required, and for this a certain amount of propelling 
force. In greatly increased force of propulsion and rapidity of move- 
ment of the blood, mischiefs result, for which there is no proper par- 
allel in the circulation of money in the channels of business. Momen- 
tum of the blood in the vascular circulation means, besides quantity 
delivered in relation to time, force of impingement, and pressure upon 
the vital organs. There are no such mechanical effects attending the 
changes in the circulation of money, nor anything corresponding to 
mechanical plethora or force. The dollar in great rapidity of cur- 
rency does not strike its objects the harder, nor gorge its receptacles 
the more; nor, as a result, morbidly exaggerate or repress the activ- 
ities of the things on which it operates,—there is no such disease as 
money apoplexy*—and for these reasons, the process ealled contrae- 
tion of the currency is not indicated as a remedy corresponding to 
venesection in febrile or inflammatory states of the animal body. 
Money circulation cannot by excess over-stimulate industry so ax to 
mar its functions, nor can it arrest them as by an apoplectic conges- 
tion. Figures of speech must be watched, or they get themselves 
substituted in our reasonings for facts which do not exist. It seems 
to us that both SmirH and Macavtay, and many another thinker 
upon the oftices of money, have had their fancies tricked by making 
their parables go on all-fours in illustrations of very unlike modes of 
progression. 

We cannot by simple addition or multiplication measure the ctiect 
of an increase in the rapidity of a money cireulation. Ten times ex- 
changed is not a ten-fold increase in the use of money, equivalent to 
a ten-fold quantity once moved. The effect of such increase of ve- 
locity is indeed immense, but under conditions which render it incal- 

* The history of revulsions and panics in this country will, to many readers, demonstrate that 
there is at times a plethora (an apoplexy) of money—or rather of its counterfeit, paprr money. 
This condition was fully exhibited in the years 1837 and 1857, when the financial crise. were 
clearly produced by a sudden and enormous increase of paper circulation and of bank credits. 
The first was the result of Geveral J ACKSON’s financial policy and pet bank system. The sec- 
ond was produced by the ‘action of the New York City banks, by whom the volume of loans 
was inereased in the sum of ten millions in July, August, 1857. A third period is exhibited 
in the years 1870-1872, when the circulation of the New York City banks is increased three 
hundred per cent. beyond that of 1861, and the paper circulation of the whole country is some 


hundred millions—or more than double what is needed for its entire commercial exchanges.— 
_ 
aD. B. M. 
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culable by any arithmetical progress. It saves time and labor, but it 
docs infinitely more by employing time usefully that must otherwise 
be wasted. It saves money by making money for money; it saves 
labor by employing it more productively and profitably, and all this 
in various degrees, from the least up to immeasurable amounts, and 
to effects still more inestimable in their influence upon the social life 
of men. Our objection is to the multiplying, squaring or eubing re- 
sults that are absolutely incommensurable, because of the reflex error 
that is made to fall upon the management of the factors of the prob- 
lem. We must take care not to say that a thousand dollars cireu- 
lated ten times is just equal in its commercial or industrial stimulus 
to ten thousand dollars once moved ; for, by the same rule, we can 
imagine the impulsive power of any sum made equal to any other 
sum for all purposes in proportioned multiples of exchanges, and thus 
confuse our notion of its proper inherent force. ‘There is an ideal 
money, or measure, with which logic may deal at will, but there is 
also a substantial money which has an intrinsic value, requiring us to 
treat it as we do any other commodity in use. And we must, if we 
would think fo any purpose, keep in mind that the value of this money 
is the cost of its production or reproduction at the time in which it is 
used in exchange, and that wherever it goes, or however often trans- 
ferred, it earries with it just its own inherent or representative value; 
and that for this reason no particular sum of it can be thought of as 
equivalent to any other sum or sums moving faster or slower. And, 
above all, we must not ride to death the loose analogies commonly 
employed in the diseussion. 


Now, let us see what modification of use and operation a banker 
or deposit bank produces upon the money of a community. In the 
first place, the depositary gathers up the unemployed surpluses from 
every point, as a river collects the thousand rills of its vicinity, and 
gives them the flow and the force of accumulation. The affluents, 
too feeble singly for effectiveness and direction in use, become a tide 
ot power, ready for every diversity of productive employment. The 
difference is [somewhat alike] that between threads and the cable 
which they compose ; between the rills of the hill-sides and the current 
that turns the mills of the valley. 


Money seeks profit and security. A bank or a banker offering a 
moderate interest or only safe keeping and prompt delivery, invites 
deposits by the confidence reposed in him, more than by the amount 
of interest allowed; and such advantages to the owner draw ovt thie 
thousand little hoards into an aggregate that, well and wisely dis- 
tributed from a central position, gives life and power and the best 
direetion to the enterprise and waiting labor of the whole mass of the 
community. Beside the service of adepts secured by the interposi- 
tion of depositaries selected for their acquaintance with the business 
of the country and its requirements, and with ghe enterprise and abil- 
ities of cuistomers, the bankers are generally such as are themselves 
large contributors to the fund which they administer, and so, are in 
all respects qualified for the great business of turning the master 
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wheel of the general business machinery. To secure all the requi- 
sites, many corporators are, as a rule, preferable to a single person in 
this function. From such combinations we have what in modern 
times are called banks of deposit and discount—incorporated eT 
tions put under the general control of their stockholders, who, i 
other words, may be te med permanent depositors, taking profits in- 
stead of interest, and standing as joint debtors to the outside deposi- 
tors upon interest, and joint creditors to those who borrow the money 
and credit of the institution. 


The Bank oF AMSTERDAM, established in A. D. 1609, was the 
earliest considerable institution of this kind which looked to the pro- 
motion of commerce among the people ; its predecessors of the twelfth 
century, in Venice and Genoa, having been chiefly devoted to the 
management of Sfafe finances. This bank was guaranteed by, and 
was under the authority of, the city. It continued to serve the pub- 
lic, and to promote the prosperity of the city for nearly two centuries. 
It failed in 1790. With the particular provisions of its government 

_and principles of its management, we are not here concerned ; nor 
with the causes which specially led to its establishment, further than 
that the abrasion of the coins previously in use, and the other inju- 
ries to which they were exposed, put them as a currency at eight or 
ten per cent. discount. These things, with all the troubles and vexa- 
tions attending the exclusive use of coins in payment, drove the busi- 
ness community into the necessity of contriving a plan by which coins 
should serve as pledges for payment, while the certificates of deposit 
were substituted in transferring the property in the coins, without 
passing the coins themselves from hand to hand, after the manner of 
barbarous commerce. 

A simple depository for money—not necessarily used in the smaller 
affairs of business, or in transactions with strangers, or persons igno- 
rant of the security of the fund—is in its narrowest sense a place of 
safe keeping where the money is held ready to answer the demand of 
the depositor. If the identical coins, bars, or notes, so deposited, 
were to be returned, and must lie idle till called for, the whole opera- 
tion would be merely a matter of custody, and could produce no 
other effect upon the money function than if the several sums were 
kept under the private lock and key of the owners. Security might 
be increased and some inconvenience avoided, and for these advan- 
tages the depositor would be justly and necessarily chargeable to the 
value of the service rendered to him; but there follows of course the 
right of transferring the property in the deposited money from the 
owner to others at will, without any movement of the deposited money 
itself. At this point the business of banking opens. 


Banking, in all its kinds, rests upon this power of transferring the 
right to the thing without touching the thing itself, and here the rep- 
resentative certificate, or note, or draft, takes the place of the sub- 
stance; the substance is converted from use as an active agent into a 
pledge ; the certificate, or note, or draft, becomes a promise, serving 
instead of a payment, and serving just as well, but with an ingredient 
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in it unknown to business effected by actual transfer of money in pay- 
ment—the ingredient of Credit, which implies confidence and fidelity. 
This credit principle is the faith that removes mountains. It is the 
miracle power that changes water into wine; the multiplying power 
which feeds five thousand men with five loaves, and leaves a basket 
full for each of the agents of: distribution. 

A common note of hand, negotiable in its terms, payable to assignee 
or bearer, performs the function of money to its nominal amount for 
as many transferees as will accept it in the faith that it will be paid 
by the promisor to the holder. The draft of a depositor, where the 
like faith is given to him and to the banker, serves at every turn instead 
of the money which it represents, and so, the abstract property in the 
money of a community, gathered together and secured through the 
operation of market faith, multiplies indefinitely the service of the 
great instrument of all production and exchange. 


Faith in the fulfillment of promise, made by the substitute, is the 
power that moves the mass of human business, as the compound pul- 
ley lifts weights vastly disproportioned to the hand power which puts 
it into motion; the indirectness of action in the credit system, and in 
the mechanical machine, being alike evasive of the resistance to be 
overcome, and alike triumphant by virtue of such evasion. As a 
siigle man lifts a ton’s weight, so a single dollar may move a thous- 
aid in values, by the magical power of adapted instruments. 

How far faith goes in business is apparent when any medium of 
exchange, having no intrinsie value in itself, is employed—whether 
the instrument be a draft, bank note, note of hand, or a book of entry 
charge; how much further than the actual pledge warrants, was 
shown by the fact that the BANK or AMSTERDAM carried on its im- 
mense business for fully fifty years after the great bulk of its capital 
had been secretly loaned to the Government of the States General, to 
the Kast India Company, and to the city of Amsterdam; none of 
which were in condition to make instant restitution, and so the bank 
failed or exploded, though it had been doing a business of not less 
than five thousand millions of dollars a year so long as faith held in 
tle seeurity of the deposits or funds on which its paper rested. The 
treasure amassed in its vaults was estimated at not less than fifty 
millions, and the property in this value moved by the bank one hund- 
red times a year makes the enormous amount of the exchanges inere 
stated. 

We do not know the amount of loss, or the amount of deferred 
payment, with the incident loss of the holders of its paper, when the 
discovery of its mismanagement was made, but for half a century 
faith in its solvency had maintained the commerce which it conducted 
without check or loss, or other disadvantage; and, if the ultimate 
losses could have been distributed in fair proportions among all its 
customers during the two centuries of its service to their business, 
they would have been still immensely its debtors for benefits received. 
After all, the Just live by Faith. The higher the truth the higher 
the life ; and all the losses, by the abuses of the principle, are in the 
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end as nothing to the issuing benefits. The principle at work here, aye, 
even in the ba uking system, is that of co-operation—the brotherhood 
of business, the community of risks, for the sake of the community 
of profits; in which, as in the things intended by the Apostle— 
“ Look not every man upon his own things, but every man also on 
the things of others,” (Phil. ii, 4)—the policy of the secular exac tly 
corresponds to that of spiritus al life, and is put under the same laws; 
for, though corporations, and especially money corporations, have made 
themselves a proverb of selfishness and injustice, they nevertheless 
have hold of the miracle power, and “ He maketh his sun to rise on 
the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the 
unjust,” who alike faithfully employ the agencies which provide the 
harvest. 

Banks serving as depositories for the spare money of those whe con- 
fide in their solvene y. by adding to the simple s safe keeping of the 
fund the further function of dion ounting the paper of borrowers, may 
employ such amassed deposits in various proportions to the total on 
deposit, according to the range of their business, the. strength of the 
stockholders or permanent investors, and the reputation of the insti- 
tutions. ‘There always will be unclaimed balances in the vaults of 
the banks while they have the public confidence, say from one-fourth 
to one-third of the temporary deposits, and they may lend, besides, 
upon the eapital paid in not only the whole amount, but a further 
amount equal to the capital itself in well-establisked institutions. 
Here there is a source of profit, which enables them not only to hold 
money for sate keeping free of charge to the depositors. but to invite 
more investments and for longer periods, by paying an interest Upon 
them—less than the rates at which they lend, of course—but large 
enough ° induce the holders of idle money to leave it with them. 
Certain banks in our eastern cities, dealing exclusively upon their 
capital and deposits are able to divide ten or twelve per cent. to the 
shareholders. One such bank reports above a million dollars in its 
deposit accounts, for which it pays no interest, while the capital is no 
more than $400,009. It appears quite possible to make large profits 
above expenses, when it is seen that this-bank reports loans to the 
amount of $1,371,592. Here its capital is twice loaned, and quite 
one-half of its deposits besides ; and the bank is thus receiving per- 
haps six per cent. upon nearly a million over and above its paid-in 
capital. But its undivided profits amount toa surplus fund of one 
hundred thousand dollars. Including this sum in its effective capital 
it is doing business upon above two and a half times the amount that 
it owns. 

But our business is now with the effect of credit added to capital 
by the operation of concentrating money, and by turning their com- 
bined forces into the channels of "husiness. The elements of this busi- 
ness are, Ist. the accumulation of unemployed money at centres of 
deposit, where all the inconsiderable and ineflicient supplies are com- 
bined into effective forees ; 2d, the activity given such funds in gre ad- 
nated portions, under the direction of ade ‘pts in business, by loans {o 
those who will employ them as capital in production ; w hich brings 
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the waiting labor of the country and the raw material lying idle into 
the service of the community ; 3d, the enhancement of the proper 
yower of the aggregated fund, by the percentage of credit which it 
brings to the bank or banker who administers the fund ; which, while 
it is kept within safe limits, is not an unreal capital, but an anticipa- 
tion of the product which it will in good time make actual and availa- 
ble——a process by which nothing but time is borrowed, that it may 
not be wasted ; or, the sum which might be realized is made actu: al 
by anticipating the capital required to effect the answering produc- 
tion. 

This addition which credit makes to capital, by being well based 
upon it, is the grand feature of the policy. In it lies the master 
power, to which the growth of the general wealth is due, and especi- 
ally is it the beneficent element in the business life of men, which 
mitigates the inequalities of individual wealth. Credit acknowledges 
the worth of character. The man who has no other property is made 
capital in himself, for his own benefit, and talents and industry are 
thus lifted out of the disabilities of poverty into their utmost service- 
ableness to society. Credit is the motor force that raises indigence 
into wealth. and so converts selfishness into beneficence in its effects, 
and greatly tends to conform the sentiment to the excellence of the 
providential results. This excellent thing, however, is much abused. 
Used in bad faith, it is at the bottom of all the pecuniary mishaps of 
business life. But this is just because it ix so essential in the econ- 


omy of business that it must be active for good, and is therctore 
always present and liable to be perverted. 


As much may be said, and said no less foolishly, against liberty—- 
moral, political, and social. The means of advancement must be 
capable of mischief, if they have anything of good in them for use. 
Steam power is just as li: ible to do mischief, and in the ve ry proper- 
tion of its capability for good service. Is there any endowment of 
mind or morals; any instrument subject to human discretion. which 
ix not exactly as mischievous as beneficial in its possibilities 7? The 
sins of the credit system are the best indications of its — = of 
good. A big evil cannot be made out of a little thing. Evils are 
strictly nothing but abuses. 

A society without a credit system is simply savage. A business 
economy, whose capiti al should be limited ‘to material property, 
would be a de ‘spotism of property, as inflexible as Hindu caste, and 
as dead as the insensate earth, where all that is precious is in the fixity 
of crystals, and all that is common is as ineapable as the rocks in 
which the gold and silver are coftined. 

All of which leads us the further step in the question of currency 
that embraces the bank note; which in itself differs nothing intrin- 
sically from the check, draft, or certificate of de posit used in transfer- 
ring the property in money on deposit. But it does differ in form, 
convenience, availability, and range of circulation, materially. These 
are very important d liffe FENCES ; for, as money itself has its chief ser- 
viceableness in its convenience, whatever affects this property is no 
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less important than anything intrinsic belonging to, or wanting in it, 
as a medium of exchange. 


It is obvious that a certificate of deposit, which, like a circulating 
note, is a promise to pay money, must necessarily be for some spe cific 
sum, and nine times in ten must be unad: apted for use except by men 
engaged in considerable business. It is not the thing to carry to the 
market house, to a railroad office, or to a grocery store, nor will it meet 
the little current expenses of every day ; ; and worst of all, it would 
not suit for the payment of wages . If broken up into convenient por- 
tions for current use, it would be bank notes to all intents and pur- 
poses ; and only because a credit or deposit in bank need to be so 
used, is the evidence of the claim shaped into notes of such denom- 
inations as will serve the more general and most needed purposes of 
such credits. The draft of the depositor follows and conforms to 
every variety of transfers desired, and usually is sent to the bank to 
be there changed into notes for common use. 

The transfer of determinate sums, especially of sums larger than 
those most commonly required in every-day affairs, or among people 
having no mutuality of dealings, or those who cannot, or do not, meet 
iu any sort of clearing-house operations , can be very well managed 
by drafts upon de posit banks. These facts help us to see more accu- 
rately the office of the bank note. It is plainly limited to the smaller 
businesses, to daily expenses, and is, therefore, peculiarly the money of 
the people who live from day to day upon their daily or weekly re- 
ceipts. Banks do not use them among themselves, except for redemp- 
tion. Merchants use them only for change, and manufacturers only 
for payment of wages in their business. Like specie they come into 
service only in the odds and ends of affairs, and so differ from coins 
only by being so much more convenient for use. 


Bank notes are credit money ; but they are substantially limited 
to credit in retail. The wholesale credit money has no such uses and 
needs no such forms. They are, therefore, the money of people of 
limited means, and of others for limited expenses. They make the 
payments of every day and hour, and are ever on the wing. They 
have not time to earn interest for any owner except the issuing bank, 
and for it only when they are loaned upon time. The travels and 
adventures of a bank note would be sucha history of society as 
never yet was written, and never will be. If it were as nearly omnis- 
cient as it is ubiquitous, government, philanthropy, political economy 
—whatever of thought and endeavor, concerned with human affairs, 
would find in its journal an encyclopedia of facts, which they all need 
more than they need anything else. The freest play of rsa in fol- 
lowing its wanderings, will help somewhat in the estimate of its 
utility. 

By the bank note, when spoken of in general terms as an instru- 
ment of exchange, is not intended a distinctive designation of paper 
money issued by money institutions, whether corporate or incorporate. 
The term means, in this general sense, the circulating note, and as 
the paper currency of most countries, and at almost all times, consists 
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of the paper of such institutions, exclusively, the term is sufficiently 
accurate. But in the experience of the Unirep Srares since the 
beginning of the late civil war, a supply of circulating notes rising 
at one time (April, 1864) to the sum of four hundred and sixty “il 
lions of dollars, and standing on the first of January, 1871, at three 
hundred and ninety millions, issued by the Federal Government, 
served the same uses to the public as the bank notes of ordinary 
times. These notes, along with a great mass of other evidences of 
national debt, in other forms and tor greatly larger amounts, were 
issued and circulated on no other basis or ple dee for redemption than 
the faith of the government. They were not even made convertible 
on demand into gold and silver. The only form of redemption on 
demand specific: ully promised was the engagement to receive them 
the treasury and sub-treasuries for all public dues, except import 
dues. Some additional value was given them by making them a 
legal tender in all the business transactions of the people, among 
themselves and with the government, except in the matter of import 
duties and interest upon the public debt. This money was issued as 
evidence of indebtedness when the expenditures of the nation greatly 
exceeded its receipts, and it must necessarily be continued in circul: a- 
tion until it ean be either redeemed in specie, or vested in a more per- 
manent form of indebtedness, absorbed in taxes, or withdrawn by all 
these means combined. Its quantity, in use for four years running, 
was more than double the amount of paper money in circulation at 
any time before the war; and after ten years its amount is still (1871) 
one hundred and seventy-six millions, or eighty-two per cent. greater. 
Beside this great amount of paper, irredeemable on demand, we have 
had an additional three hundred millions of national bank notes in use 
which, as to basis of redemption and convertibility, may be described 
as in the same predicament ; for those national banks, thus responsi- 
bie to the publie for three hundred millions of currency, have 2 
nothing besides United States bonds and notes, real estate, and : 
little over twenty-three millions of spt cie, to meet their liablities to 
the note holders and to their depositors, which last indebtedness ag- 
gregates above five hundred millions. 

During nine years specie has been demonetized. It has stood as a 
commodity of the market, ranging in price, through almost the whole 
period, from one hundred and twenty-five to two hundred and eighty- 
five dollars in currency for one hundred in gold. If this difference is 
taken to be depreciation of the currency, then, it was passing at a 
discount of from twenty to sixty-five per cent., through the range of 
fluctuation which covers quite s seveu of the last years since the ; sus- 
pension of specie payments in December, 1561. 

Here we have the vast business of a nation of over thirty-five mil- 
lions of people, worth twenty thousand millions in capital, during a 
war period involving an expe ¢nditure of five thousand millions beyond 
the ordinary business of times of peace, and carrying on, besides, a 
system of internal improvement of unparalle led outl: iy, and all 
eHlected through the agency of a paper cireulation us sually styled 


"£ 
irredeemable, and, at any rate, for the time inconvertible at the par 
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of gold. That war period has been passed quite six years, and as 
yet we have had no revulsion; no general or remarkable loss of indi- 
vidual prosperity ; no catastrophe to the general industry; and so far 
from a failure, a positive and constant improvement of the public 
credit. This picture, if complete, would show to the full the service 
there is in the circulating note, as a medium for effecting the ex- 
changes of commodities and services, among a people who, in this 
time of trial, have lived through the ordinary experiences of fifty 
years in the space of ten, every day indeed may be counted a week 
of the ordinary business life of a people, and every day of this history 
will tell as a week in the future of the nation. 


Is there anything in all this story, or, is there anything yet to come 
of it, to keep in countenance the financial disesteem of theorists for 
the circulating note! Is there enough, in all the frauds and follies 
incident to paper money, to balance its services in all times, whether 
they be of war or peace ! 

Surely there is nothing in the nicknames, depreciated currency, 
irredeemable rag money, paper promises, unreal, or the like terms, 
that can settle the policy of commerce and finance as it is concerned 
in them. Paper money is the resort of all nations under severe trials 
—let this fact have its due force. There is no such opprobrium 
attached to national, state, or corporate stocks, though they are all 
debts resting upon the present and prospective solvency of the issuing 
party, as much as are national and bank circulating notes, and in no 
case a whit more secure, or less liable to abuse, or followed by any 
other or lesser mischief; but differing from such stocks in one grand 
particular for the better, in that they are not exportable to foreign 
countries, nor do they carry with them, as stocks do, a profit to for- 
eigaers, who bear none of the burdens of the country which must pay 
them and their current interest. 

We have already claimed for the circulating note the character of 
being specially the money of the common people, upon whose indus- 
try the general welfare so largely depends; and here we think it 
worth adding to its claims, the fact that it has been to us the only 
form of money which in our greatest exigency did not desert our ser- 
vice by going into that of any foreign people. Intelligent patriotism 
will tind in this speciality of the greenbacks and the national bank 
notes, a title to the name of American money, while philanthropy 
accords to them besides, the distinctive designation of the money of 
the common people. 

We have seen that a bank of deposit and discount, without issuing 
a circulating currency, can well maintain itself upon its profits over 
and above all expenses, and even with an allowance of interest 
equal to one-half or two-thirds of the rate at which it lends its funds 
and credit; and that, even while thus limited in its banking functions, 
it serves excellent, even indispensable, uses to the community, to 
the depositors, to the borrowers, and to all the dependent industries. 
We have noticed, also, that it is indifferent to the operations of a bank 
whether it issues its obligations in the form of certificates for the 
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varied amounts of the credits it gives, or in the form of circulating 
notes of such denominations as best answer the common purposes of 
small money dealings among the people. Whatever it promises to 
pay on demand may ti ike any form which does not by contract alter 

the liability of the issuers. In practice, however, the circulating 
notes expose the bank to a run when any reason arises for converting 
them into specie, whether it be on account of a rise in the value of, 
or increase in the demand for, the precious metals, or apprehensions 
for the solvency of the bank, or doubt of its ability to redeem them on 
the instant of demand. For such reasons, certain banks in the great 
centres of trade, which can command a sufficient deposit business, pre- 
fer to use no circulation for whose redemption they are responsible. 

The profit of a circulation is all in addition to the earnings upon 
capital and deposits, because this profit is made not upon funds held, 
but upon credit loaned, for which the reserve for redemption need not 
be any greater in proportion than upon the deposits. The national 
banks are not required by law to keep inactive more than twenty-five 
per cent. of their total demand liabilities, in order to meet them. 

The aggregate loans of twenty-eight city banks (in November, 
1869) yie sIded, at the average minimum rate of six per cent. per 
annum upon their loans, twenty per cent. upon the par of the 
capital, and their aggregate of circulation and deposits amounted to 
$ 43,269,000, for the payment of which they held but 3 13,713,000, 
so that these city banks were able, under existing circumstances, to 


lend twice the amount of their capital by the aid of their surplus 
funds, and thirty-three per cent. of their deposits. 


Bank deposits, so called, consist to a large amount of mere credits 
on the books of the banks, being their loans to borrowers. It is sate, 
perhaps, to estimate their sixteen millions of capital as serving for 
thirty-two millions of money, another eleven millions of deposits (one- 
third of the total) consisting simply of bank credits, and ten millions 
more of bank debts in the form of circulating notes, based upon 
eleven millions of national debt; and we have in effect a sum of 
actual money consisting of sixteen millions of capital and six millions 
of surplus funds, amounting together to twenty-two millions, made to 
serve as fifty-three millions, or within a fraction of two and a half 
times the amount represented. 

The preceding calculations were made from the bank reports of 
November, 1869. On the 22d of May, 1871, the same banks report 
their capital at sixteen millions, four hundred thousand ; their loans at 
fifty-five millions, and deposits at thirty-seven millions four hundred 
thousand. If their aggregate surplus funds stood still at six millions, 
they were able to le od | thei ‘ir effective capital twice, and twenty-seven 
per cent. of their deposits. 

So much for the mere credit element of the existing money system, 
and of its capability, in favoring circumst: uices, of enhancing the 
services of the actual money of the country in its industrial and com- 
mercial affairs. 


To resume. The agencies by which the service of money is 
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utilized by accumulation, multiplied in rapidity of movement, and 
distributed effectively through its focal centres, are in serial order of 
adoption and in rank of service: Ist. The simple depository in which 
money is held for safe kee ping, and returned, as it was deposited. to 
the owner; the property in it being transferable only by actual de- 
livery. 2d. The deposit bank, holding the money and issuing ne- 

gotiable ce gy yee'r s, or answering drafts, payable to drawee, assignee, 

or bearer; by which method not only such drafts or certificates be. 
come a circulation within a limited range, but the depositary may 
safely issue his yotes or certificates to an amount considerably ex- 
ceeding the sum in his vaults, either by discounts or by accommoda- 
tion loans; thus not only increasing the rapidity of the actual money 
employed, but enlarging its force to the extent of the margin taken. 
3d. A depositary for the spare money of the community, making 
loans upon it, by accommodation, and by discount of assigned debts 
not matured, and by issuance of the circulating notes which consti- 
tute the paper-money currency of modern business policy. 

Ail these businesses distinctively, and the whole of them com- 
bined, in the functions of the banks of the last two or three centuries, 
and at the present time almost universally in use, being based—in 
the simplest and earliest form—upon the reputation of the depositary; 
and, in the more complicated and completer form, upon actual capital 
pledged to about one-third of the active amount, and for the other 
two-thirds, upon credit only. 

This being substantially the monetary policy of leading nations, 
and approximately the proportion of capital to credit in the basis of 
the banking system in its most general forms, we are not left at a loss 
to see its advantages, on the one hand, and its risks on the other; 
nor can there be any doubt of its necessity to the eoenomy of pro- 
ductive and commercial industry. 

Business must be done upon trust. It is impossible to conduct, or 
to forward, the affairs of civilized men, without such trust or conti- 
dence as expands itself from the simple confidence involved in all 
exchanges of commodities and services, into the most artificial and 
ageregative range of the credit system that has yet been adopted. 
A hand-to-hand exel: ange system of direct barter is possible or suit- 
able only to such a state of savage society as subsists in a hand-to- 
hand battle order of the parties. 

There is no resting place between the absolute distrust of the un- 
organized business of barbarous states, and the most unreserved com- 
mitment to credit, as the condition of all economic transactions. 
Nothing can be done to any purpose by narrowing the system. 
Everything of improvement is wholly that of providing such securi- 
ties as it admits of. LEENGLAND has employed to exhaustion all the 
sagacity and experience of two hundred years, in contriving avoid 
ance of the abuses of her banking system; yet it is safe to say that 
it is now as liable to objections, and as frequently mischievous, as in 
the first year of its institution. Nevertheless, it has never been for a 
moment in danger of being abandoned on account of its evils. It has 
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never been admitted that the evils experienced and feared were neces- 
sary attendants of the monetary system. It has always been clearly 
known that some form of credit money is indispensable, and it is 
acknowledged, also, that the balance of good and evil has ever been 
in its favor; for it is seen that immense private and national prosperity 
has, nevertheless, resulted from it. Still there hangs over the whole 
matter a mystery which embarrasses the management. Every jar in 
the working of the machinery provokes the best and brightest of the 
business, and of the thinking, world to the most strenuous endeavors 
at amendment, which are never for any long period relaxed; but as 
yet without any tolerable approach to complete correction. The 
trouble at the bottom of the whole business seems to be this: the 
money that everybody believes in—the money that needs no redemp- 
tion—the money that has a value in itself—is liable to at least two 
grave complaints: first, it is not, and cannot be made, adequate to the 
work required of it by those who would dispense with its substitutes, 
to escape their insecurity ; and, second, it is so inconvenient and ex- 
pensive that the exclusive use of it, could it be increased to tolerable 
adequacy, would be wholly unendurable. An exelusive metallie cur- 
rency in the money market would block the wheels of the commodity 
market, and throw the world back to the economic condition of bar- 
barism. There remains, therefore, no choice but to hold by the 
credit system, and the only hope left is in its amendment in the 
wisest and most practicable way. 

Men must make up their minds to employ unreal money, and they 


must in some way make it as capable and reliable as they can. The 
students of the credit system of business cannot fail to see how a 
banking system of some kind or kinds is indispensable to the organi- 
zation, the force, and convenience of industry and commerce, and how 
the general exchange of services is promoted by its agency. 


There follows as obvicusly these necessary consequences: that 
every locality requires such a money institution—a centre for every 
district where spare money may be deposited for safe keeping ; where 
a moderate interest may be made upon such deposits; where mutual 
debts may be set off against each other; where the actual amount of 
money gathered may be enhanced in its operation by such supple- 
mented credit as the banking institutions can safely command; where 
adepts in business may distribute the activity of such gathered ecapi- 
tal and incident credit, through the channels of productive industry, 
wisely and conveniently, by loans or discounts, to the general benetit 
of the community, and the profit of the bank ; and, where the use of 
coin may be spared by the substitution of representative circulating 
notes, of assured soundness, and of denominations required in the 
smaller transactions of every-day business. 

We cannot too frequently recur to the leading idea of money— 
that its most essential and central quality of service is in its con- 
venience, as an exchanger of services and commodities. This is clear 
in the abstract, and it rules the policy of the money system through 
all its actual details. Banks being the agencies or machinery of the 

24 
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money system, it is clear that as depositories, as clearing houses, as 
reservoirs for the distribution of currency into the channels of its 
proper work, and, as necessary administrators of all these offices, they 
are required to be made of and for vicinages of such areas and aec- 
tivities as will bring them home for all their uses. There number 
should be limited by no other considerations than necessary con- 
venience of location, and conformity of expense to the service they 
are to perform. 

The organization of banks best approved by thorough experience 
is that of ScOTLAND, where there are forty banks with three hundred 
and forty branches, or bank offices, distributed ever.an area equal to 
only two-thirds of that of the State of New York, and with a popu- 
lation thirty per cent. less. Here there is a banking office for every 
eight thousand three hundred of the people of the kingdom. Suppose 
these banking houses to be each allotted to equal areas, it would make 
the radius of each banking district but four and a half miles; or, if the 
half of them are located in the cities and principal towns, the distri- 
bution in the viliages and rural districts would bring the most distant 
individual within nine miles of the money centre. ‘These offices, how- 
ever, are doubtless, distributed with regard to necessity for their ser- 
vice, governed by the conditions of business which regard the interests 
of the banks.* 

The striking points in the history of the Scotch banks are their 
treedom.from disturbing fluctuations in the amount of the currency 
which they circulate, the immense amount of their deposits when 
compared with those under different policies in other countries, and 
the exemption they have enjoyed from those general tailures which 
have visited ENGLAND so frequently. 

They allow interest on deposits only about one per cent. below the 
current rates, and they lend money frecly on bonded securities; a 
plan by which the parties accommodated get their operating capital 
in advance, instead of having to wait until they have the proceeds of 
their enterprise in notes, which they must discount ; that is, it is not 
on values produced or earned, but on those to be earned by aid of 
credit, that the borrower receives his accommodation from the banks. 
Besides all these conveniences provided for the business and industri- 
ous public, they issue notes as low as one peund ; for, in the whole 
constitution of the system, and in all its working provisions, it looks 
to the convenience and aid of the common people. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that in ScorLaND there is no horror of banks, no distrust, 
and none of that perpetual endeavor after change in policy which 
agitates ENGLAND and the UNITED SvTATEs. 

Scotland has 1 bank to every 24 square miles of territory 


‘ ‘ ox 


Pennsylvania | 232 
New York ] . = 150 14 “4 
Massachusetts Ll ** 2s * ee 
Rhode Island 1 * ' 21 wa 
Ohio x on . 296 * ” - 
The territories divided into eyual squares would give a radius or half diameter to : 
Scotland of four and a halt miles; to Pennsylvania, seven and a balf miles ; to New York, six 
and one-eighth miles, (but the rural banks would have a radius of seven miles); Massachusetts, 
three miles; Rhode Island, two an! three-tenths miles; Ohio, eight and a half miles. 
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It is not at all within the scope of our work to treat the banking 
system. We notice these institutions only as they are, or might be, 
instruments of the money function in its bes arings upon the general 
welfare. Any wider view of the subject involving them, would over- 
task our powers, and only exhaust the patience of those te whom this 
work is specially addressed. 

One other speciality may properly be noticed here : the popularity 
of the “ greenback ” circulation, for m: iny reasons which need not be 
mentioned, inclines large numbers of those who are concerned, or, 
who concern themselves, with the supposed advantages of national 
banks, to recommend some modification of our present currency sys- 
tem, in such manner as would make the government the source ‘of the 
supply of our circulating notes. This proposition, if we are right in 
our apprehension of the ms wchinery and uses of banks, is every way 
objectionable. There was no fault, under the circumstances which 
required the issue of the government notes, and their continuance in 
circulation, or in putting the debt of the nation into the form of a 
circulating medium; but the government cannot make of its ex- 
chequer, or sub-offices, depositories for the inactive money of the 
people ; it cannot lend, as business everywhere reqnires, upon indi- 
vidual securities, or discount the business paper afioat. ‘T'wo thou- 

sand or three thousand banking houses would be required for the 
purpose of accommodating the “localities with convenient places of 
deposit and loans. ‘The government could not appoint and supervise 
the administrators of such a trust. It cannot, and will not, be trusted 
or burdened with this business in all its required breadth and action. 
Corporations of the vicinage alone are competent. Their circulating 
paper can be secured to the holders, absolutely, as is proved by ex- 
perience of the national banking system, now some years under 
trial; * and for all other matters of complaint the public and the 
authorities must find either complete relief, or such mitigation as the 
subject t admits of. A government might indeed provide paper cir- 
culation, but it eannot distribute it directly among the people. It 
cannot be a bank of deposit, discount, and issue. If it has the wis- 
dom to devise, and the authority to establish, the required instru- 

The national banking law, for which we are indebted to Mr. Secretary CHASE. secures the 
redemption of the cireulating notes absolute'y, but leaves their conversion into cvin dependent 
upon the general resumption of specie payments. The government supplies the notes to the six- 
teen hundred banks, organized under the law, in a certain proportion to their several capitals, 
and upon the seeurity of national bonds, deposited in the federal treasury in the rato cf one 
hundred dollars toevery nine'y dollars worth of such notes emitted. Thus the circulatio of each 
bank is limited to ninety per cent of the securities pledged for its redemption. On failure ot the 
bank, the Unit-d States ‘T'reasury redeems them. if demanded, and sells the pledged securities 
to reimburse itself. The note holder is maie in every eve it saf- against any loss, for the votes 


of a broken bank are just as good as those of a sound one, and the notes of all the banks, wher- 
ever situated, a’e of uniform value throughout the UNITED STaTEs. 


The grand fault of the system is in its restriction of the amount of the circulation allowed. 
As this pr -visicn at Erst stocd the amount being taken, the benefits of the law are monopolized. 
The amount should be limited only bv the amount of the securities pledged for the redemption 
of the notes, and so be practically limited only by the requir. ments of business. {n other words, 
banking should be as free as other businesses and, especi«lly, free to all localities. With respect 
to the security of dep sitors. that is left. as it should be tothe eare of the de posit rs them-ely''s, 
and they are not permitted to affect the solvency of the cireu ating notes, as uader the old State 
banking system they so frequently did Depositors have no just claim for sec urity from the 
government. Theirs is a private business with the banks. For the authorized circulating 
money the goverament is every way responsible, and it is also eminently capable of fulfilling 
its trust. 
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mentalities, its powers and capabilities can go no further ; and, as 
there is nothing in the proper offices of banks which can be dis- 
pensed with, they must be conformed as nearly as may be to this 
necessity, and the risks and injuries attending them must be borne 
till removed or abated as evils accompanying an indispensable service 
to society, which withal, leave behind a vast balance of benefits. 


The inference from all these views seems both easy and inevitable, 
that banking cannot rightly be made a monopoly, as it is by law in 
the UnrrED States, and by contract in ENGLAND and FRANCE; and 
in effect, by limitation of the circulation and its arbitrary distribution, 
as under the national banking system of the UNITED States, with- 
out inducing many of the abuses complained of, and, at the same time, 
disappointing the intention, perverting the action, and crippling the 
agency of the great money function, upon which all business pros- 
perity and stability depend, 

It is to be hoped that the experience of generations will soon cure 
the public of the notion that the instant convertibility of the cir- 
culating note is the one thing to be secured, at the expense of whiat- 
ever uses the banking system serves—cured, if not by a sound view 
of the general uses of banks, at least by the uniform failure of all 
attempts, contrivances, and safety guards employed to accomplish 
that one thing, endeavored in so many ways, at so great losses and 
catastrophes, as have always awaited the occasion tor discrediting the 
attempt. 

The charter of the BANK OF ENGLAND means nothing, and in- 
tends nothing specially, except a desperate effort, by desperate 
means, to prevent a suspension of specie payments. It went into 
this service in the year 1844, and, behold, the anti-suspension pro- 
vision has been already three times suspended by the violent inter- 
vention of the privy council of Her Majesty, under the compulsion of 
the very exigencies which it was designated to prevent or overrule. 
Sir Ropert PEEL, by and with the advice of the ‘sound currency ” 
savans of the realm, believed he was constructing a safety valve for 
the paper money medium of the nation; yet in the first, and every 
subsequent exigency that put it into operation, it turned out to be a 
trap, that had to be let up and set again, to serve again only so long 
as it snould be useless, and, therefore, harmless. The fact that the 
Seotch banks had gone safely and steadily through the crisis of 1793, 
and that of 1825, when so many of the provincial banks of ENGLAND 
were swept off, and not a single Scotch bank gave way, and the 
failure of all devices everywhere, and at all times, to maintain the re- 
demption on demand of bank paper, when that is made the master idea 
of the machinery, might induce theorists and fianciers to look some- 
what more deeply and broadly into the general question. Convert- 
ibility is a convenience, but it is not the essence of the circulating 
note. Solvency is quite another thing, and this secured, there is no 
people under the sun who will not require the note, even at the de- 
preciation which it suffers during the suspension of specie payments, 
in preference to doing without it. It is probable that if everything 
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else in the banking system were well cared for, the ultimate solvency 
of the notes secured, and the whole system set free from the restraints 
that are imposed solely with the view to keep the paper at the par 
of gold and silver, the convertibility would take care of itself, or. at 
worst, prove a matter of trivial importance. 


The evils of a depreciated currency, when admitted to the full, are 
as nothing to the lack of a money supply that keeps productive in- 
dustry active to the full. Creditors paid in it lose in proportion to its 
diminished purchasing power, but the mischief stops there; and, 
what is the difference between the normal and the nominal value of 
debts, to the losses suffered by the interruption, diminution, or sus- 
pension of a nation’s industry? If half a year’s labor is lost in the 
Unirep States tor want of active capital to keep it employed, and 
this is valued at but half a dollar a day, there is a loss, to those who 
can bear no loss without suffering, of three hundred and ninety mil- 
lions by five millions of people, and a corresponding loss to twenty 
or thirty other millions of people. Will a ten, twenty, or thirty per 
cent. decline in the value of debts, to those who may be presumed 
able to bear it, be a greater evil? The danger of the arrest of pro- 
duction and of trade, in ENGLAND, has three times in twenty years 
driven merchant, manufacturer, and artisan to pray government to 
give them irredeemable bank notes instead. And the greenback, 
that does not even promise to pay its face value on demand in gold 
or silver, or in anything else but taxes and old debts, has won tor 
itself, in the loyal Srares oF AMERICA, an everlasting remembrance 
in praise and blessings. 


There is mystery in money, there is magic in it. Abstractly every- 
body admits this, but in specialties, touching its movements and 
effects, hardly one man in a thousand will refrain from repairing the 
machine, though he knows that the regulator and the motor force is 
to him inserutable. 


If any one doubts this, so broadly stated, we would suggest that 
he tries his divining power upon tight and easy money markets, 
alternating every week ; on the premium on gold without alteration 
in the volume of the currency—highest when the national debt was 
less than half its maximum amount, and declining in an inverse pro- 
portion to the measure of the public burdens. Or why, without any 
perceptible change in the securities, it sells at 155, 165, and 125 
within two months? Perhaps all these questions could be disposed 
of without being answered, if this other question were answered— 
why should gold gamblers be allowed to fix the standard for meas- 
uring the value of national notes at will ? 
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Wealth, Taxation and Public Indebtedness. [December, 


REMARKS ON THE STATISTICS OF WEALTH AND Pustic 
INDEBTEDNESS. 


From the Report of the Superintendent of the Census, 1370. 


The schedule commonly known as the social statistics schedule, 
annexed to the act of 1850, proposes ten distinct subjects of inquiry, 
viz: valuation; taxation; churches; schools; libraries; news- 
papers; wages; crops; pauperism; and crime. Of these ten heads, 
one, viz: crops, was, as explained in the remarks which preface the 
population volume of this census, stricken out of the schedule, as its 
proposed scope is more fully covered by the investigations of another 
office, viz: the Department of Agriculture. The place which it 
formerly occupied upon the schedule was devoted to an inquiry into 
State, county, and municipal indebtedness. 

The results of the inquiries in respect to churches, libraries, 
schools, newspapers, pauperism, and crime, as bearing on the moral, 
social, and intellectual condition of the people, will be found in con- 
nection with the statistics of population. The tables of valuation, 
taxation. and indebtedness, constituting a part of the industrial sta- 
tistics of the census, have been grouped with the statistics of pro- 
duction, and will be found in the pages immediately preceding. 

That part of the social statistics schedule of 1850 which is devoted 
to the subject of valuation has always been understood to require: 

First. A positive statement of the value of real property as assessed 
for purposes of State or local taxation. 

Second. A positive statement of the value of personal property as 
assessed for purposes of State or local taxation. 

Third. An estimate, by the officer making the return, of the true 
value of both species of property combined. The phraseology of the 
schedule in this matter is most unfortunate, but it has always been 
understood (interpreted is hardly the word) to mean what is given 
above. 


Inasmuch as the laws of some States exempt large amounts of 
personal property from taxation, while in others large classes of real 
property are so exempted ; inasmuch, moreover, as the customs of 
assessment vary greatly in different States, and oftentimes in the 
several counties of the same State—in some the taxable value of the 
property not exempted by law being fixed at no more than a third of 
its recognized selling price ; in others, at fifty, sixty, seventy, eighty, 
or ninety per cent.—it will be seen that the result of the first two 
inquiries is not to obtain the wealth of the several States and Terri- 
tories, but to present merely the actual basis of State or local tax- 
ation; the amount, namely, in each State, county, or town, upon 
which a tax of five, ten, or fifteen dollars in the thousand might be 
levied. The utter want of uniformity in this matter of assessment 
for purposes of taxation cannot be too strongly insisted on. Without 
a knowledge of the laws of each community in respect to exemptions, 
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as well as a knowledge of the customs of assessment in each, assessed 
yalues must always bear a very uncertain relation to real wealth. 

That, then, which the first two inquiries under this head do not 
attempt to obtain, namely, the real wealth of the several States and 
territories, it is sought to reach by means of estimates to be made by 
the officer immediately charged with the collection of the social sta- 
tistics of the district or subdivision; and the results of this effort 
will be found in the proper column of the table preceding. 

As estimates on no subject can have any authority excepting such 
as is derived from confidence in the persons making them, or, if such 
estimates are put forth impersonally, then from confidence in the 
methods pursued, it is but right that it should be stated by what class 
of officers this part of the census work has been performed, and under 
what instructions from the central office they have acted. At the 
best, these figures represent but the opinion of one man, or of a body 
of men, in each State, acting under advice in the collection of 
material and in the caleulation of the several elements of the public 
wealth. 

From the following States and judicial districts the return of social 
statistics was made by a single deputy marshal specially commissioned 
for that duty, viz: CALirornra, Connecticut, DELAWARE, IN- 
piaNA, Lowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Looistana, MAssACHUSETTs, 
MicHIGAN, Mississtpp1, NEBRASKA, NevADA, NEW JERSEY, East- 
ERN New York, SouTHERN New York, NortTH CaROLina, OHIO, 
OREGON, WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA, SOUTH CAROLINA, ‘TEXAS, 
Vermont, Wisconsin, WyomING, and District oF COLUMBIA. 

From each of the following States and judicial districts the returns 
of the social statistics were made by two or more deputy marshals 
specially commissioned for the service, viz: ALABAMA, ILLINOIS, 
MissouRI, NORTHERN NEW York, and EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA. 

In the following States and judicial districts the collection of the 
social statisties was, by the United States marshal, in his diseretion, 
intrusted chiefly to the regular assistant marshals, each in his own 
subdivision, viz: ARKANSAS, FLormA, GEorGIA, MAINE, Mary- 
LAND, Minnesota, New HAMPSHIRE, RHODE ISLAND, VIRGINIA, 
West Virernia, ARIzonA, CoLtorapo, Dakota, Ivano, Mon- 
tana, New Mexico, Uran, and Wasutneron. 

Where the duty of making these estimates of the true value of all 
species of property was charged upon assistant marshals, the merit of 
such estimates will, of course, depend upon the character of the 
marshal’s general line of appointments. Where assistant marshals 
were selected from among the best citizens of the district, their esti- 
mates, based on a more intimate local knowledge than was otherwise 
attainable, and with the advantage of a thorough personal canvass of 
the immediate region concerned, may be assumed to be reasonably just 
and elose to all the facts and conditions of the case. The advantage 
of committing this duty to one or two officers in a State was found 
in the considerations—first, that this plan secured a greater uniformity 
of treatment ; second, that, with the smaller number of persons en- 
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gaged, it was practicable for the census office to confer more fre- 
quently and minutely with them in respect to difficulties encountered, 
and to communicate information or suggestions bearing on the sub- 
ject ; third, that it was possible by this method to secure officers of a 
distinctly higher grade for the performance of this duty. 


m . . > . e a 

The latter consideration was of prime importance for the purposes 
of a true valuation of the realized wealth of the country. Some of 
the gentlemen who consented to act in this capacity are of national 
reputation, while nearly all the appointees of this class brought to 
the work special qualifications and exceptional opportunities for the 
investigation. 

The two points particularly dwelt upon in instructions from the 
census office in this matter of valuation were, first, the undervalua- 
tion of real estate in assessments for taxation; second, the large 
classes of personal property which, 

(a) By State or Federal laws are exempt from taxation ; or, 

(b) By the haktits of assessment are disregarded, (notably furni- 
ture, apparel, and equipage, and small amounts of money in hand or 
in bank) ; or, 

(¢) By evasion or fraud escape assessment. 


The investigations under the first head, as they have become 
known to the census office, have been searching and comprehensive. 
It is a great mistake to suppose that a uniform per cent. can be taken 
by which to advance the assessed values of real property throughout 
the country, or even throughout any one State, to reach the true sell- 
ing price. Not only are the variations to be calculated very great 
in every State, even after the nominal equalization which, in a few 
States, is effected by State boards constituted for the purpose, but the 
variations as between States are such as to deprive random state- 
ments as to the amount of undervaluation of all authority whatever. 
There are States in which the assessed value of the whole body of 
real estate does not fall short of its selling price in a favorable mar- 
ket by more than ten per cent. In others the true value exceeds the 
assessed value by two hundred per cent., and even more ; while be- 
tween these extremes States are ranged without any perceptible 
order, certainly without any means of determining @ priori their 
place in the scale. Hence, to say generally, as is so often done in 
discussions of the realized wealth of the country, “Add thirty per 
cent. for undervaluation,” is the merest trifling. It is possible, how- 
ever, so to conduct investigations in regard to each important section, 
by turn, as to reach results of real value, even though they take no 
more authoritative form than than of estimates. But that this should 
be so, it is necessary that they should be the estimates of judicious 
and well-informed men, known to have canvassed the whole field, 
with access to all official data existing, and acting in constant confer- 
ence with each other and with a central office. 


In a few States, notably several of the former slave States, both 
property and industry are in such a condition of uncertainty that it 
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has only been possible to deal with the question roughly and approx- 
imately ; but speaking generally for the majority of the States, and 
for the vast majority of the property of the country, the‘additions to 
be made to assessed values, on account of the undervaluation of real 
estate, have been calculated with great nicety by competent investi- 
gators. 

No such accurate methods could, of course, be applied to the de- 
termination of the question how much should be added to the assessed 
yaluation of the country on account of the exemption or escape of 
personal property from taxation. The result reached must, at best, 
be characterized rather as an impression than an opinion; but so long 
as this work was to be done at all, it was highly desirable that the 
impression should come from a study of the subject, and not from 
guessing at elements which had never been seriously considered. 

One remark more will be appropriate before submitting these tables 
to criticism. No attempt has been made to eliminate that portion of 
the personal property of the country which is based on the value of 
real estate. To that extent, therefore, there is a duplication of 
wealth. The reasons why it was not deemed expedient to undertake 
the work of reducing the aggregate valuation of real and personal 
property by the amount of the latter which merely represents the 
former, were as follows : 

First. This duplication follows the general rule of State and mu- 
nicipal taxation. In nearly all the States of the Union land and build- 
ings are taxed to their full (assumed) value, without deduction on ac- 
count of mortgages, while the mortgages are also taxed at their full 
value. To obtain the aggregate value of both species of property, 
this duplication being admitted, is, therefore, to obtain the basis of 
possible taxation on prevailing methods of taxation, better than by 
excluding such duplicated values. 

Second. This personal property representing real property is not 
always, perhaps not generally, owned in the immediate community 
where the real property is situated. Its exclusion, therefore, while it 
would more accurately present the realized wealth of the country as 
a whole, would lead to the grossest misrepresentations as between 
sections and States. Hundreds of millions are owned in the East in 
the form of mortgages on the real estate of the West. If these 
gigantic amounts are to be excluded from such tables as the preced- 
ing, they must be excluded as personal property from the valuations of 
the Eastern States. But to do so would be in the highest degree 
unjust. The wealth of these States consists in the value of their 
own real estate, their manufacturing, commercial, and banking capi- 
tal, their furniture, apparel, and equipage, plus the claims they have 
upon the lands, buildings, and railways of the newer States. 

Third. Even were it desirable, in view of the two considerations 
here presented, to eliminate the element of duplicated valuations, it 
will appear, on reflection, clear that the difficulties in the way of 
anything approaching an accurate determination of the amount to be 
excluded would be almost insuperable. 
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On all these accounts it was believed that it would be far more 
satisfactory to aggregate the totals of real and of personal property 
as separately obtained, without any inquiry how far the value of one 
merely represents the value of the other. 


Pustitc INDEBTEDNESS. 


It is, of course, impossible to introduce into such statements of 
public indebtedness as are contained in the last division of the preced- 
ing tables anything like uniformity in the treatment of contingent lia- 
bilities. 

In some States the treasury is contingently liable, in an amount far 
exceeding the proper debt of the State, for the payment (in some 
cases of the principal and in others of the interest) ot bonds issued 
by, or in aid of, railroad and other companies; the security given for 
the payment of such obligations at maturity, by the companies them- 
selves, varying in quality from the highest to the lowest. It is hardly 
necessary to suy that the same difficulty attends the statement of the 
debt of the Unirep Srares, by reason of the aid extended by the 
Government in the construction of certain railroads. 

A second obstacle to uniformity in such statements as the following 
is found in the fact that in many States the bonds of the State are 
held in trust, in large amounts, by officers representing various special 
interests of the State itself. For example, the securities of the edu- 
cational funds in one-half the States consist largely, if not princi- 
pally, of State bonds. To determine in which of these States, at any 
future time, or under all reasonable contingencies, provision would be 
made for the payment of the interest or principal, and in which of the 
States, in times of financial embarrassment or under possible political 
conditions, the interests of education would be left to suffer, would be 
invidious even if it were practicable. but will be seen at a glance to 
be wholly impracticable and hopeless. 

In view of the difficulties thus briefly stated, (and others might be 
cited), it has been thought best to express the debt of each State in 
the following tables at the amount recognized by the proper officers 
and authoritics of the State as constituting its debt, and to accomp ny 
the statement by such explanations and such additional information 
as may be necessary to enable any person so disposed to work out thie 
statement of indebtedness upon a uniform rule, either inclusive or 
exclusive of all contingent liabilities, (without reference to the quality 
of the security); or, again, either inclusive or exclusive of all sums 
owing from the treasury to some department ot the State itself. It is 
true that this plan may involve considerable differences in the treat- 
ment of the subject of State liability, due not so much to differences 
in the character of the security in the several cases, as to the somber 
or sanguine disposition of the officers immediately in charge, or to 
temporary embarrassments, or to the traditions of an auditor's ora 
comptrolier’s office. But it is believed that any other plan would be 
liable to more of objection and of odium. 

Tur Unirep Stares.—The statement of funded debt is exclusive 
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of bonds issued in aid of the several Pacific railroad companies to the 
amount of $64,457,320. 


ALABAMA.—The statement of funded debt is exclusive of State 
indorsement of railroad bonds to the amount of $8,480,000, on which 
no default in payment of interest by the companies has occurred. The 
statement of unfunded debt includes $2,126,124 due to the eduea- 
tional fund, and $669,086 of “surplus revenue,” interest on which, 
by law, must be paid from the treasury to the educational fund. 

ARKANSAS.—The statement of funded debt is exclusive of bonds 
to the amount of % 2,150,000 issued in aid of railroad companies, on 
which no default in payment of interest by the companies has 
occurred ; and of bonds to the amount of $ 2,391,072 issued to banks. 

CALIFORNIA.—The statement of funded debt is inclusive ot bonds 
to the amount of $1,191,000 held by the school and university funds. 

ConnectTicut.—The treasurer reports about $700,000 in the 
treasury applicable to the reduction of the funded debt. The state- 
ment of tunded debt is made without reference to such assets. 


DELAWARE.—The statement of funded debt is inclusive of bonds 
to the amount of $ 352,000, issued in aid of internal improvements. 


Fror1ipa.—The statement of funded debt is exclusive of a large 
amount in bonds issued to railroad companies, of which the comp- 
troller states that he has no account; and inclusive of bonds to the 
amount of $262,045 held by educational funds, and $ 45,000 held by 
the intern: Ali improvement fund. 

GroRGIA.—The statement of funded debt is exclusive of bonds 
issued since 1868, and is stated by the comptroller to be that fnrnished 
him “by the treasury.” The comptroller reports having approved 
bonds issued under certain laws of 1870 to the amount of $ 3,200,000. 
He estimates the assets of the State in bank and railroad shares at a 
cash value of $318,600. 

ILLinois.—The statement of funded debt is exclusive of $1,165,407 
due educational funds, on which the State pays interest annually. 
The auditor reports about $3,000,000 in the treasury applicable to 
the reduction of the funded debt. Sinee the date of this report 
(April, 1871), the auditor informed this office that such application 
had been made. 

InpIANA.—The statement of funded debt is exclusive of internal 
improvement bonds to the amount of $191,000, for the redemption of 
which the governor deems it probable the State may be obliged to 
make provision : and inclusive of bonds to the amount of $ 3,7: 34,268 
held by educational funds. 


Iowa.—The statement of funded debt is inclusive of bonds to the 
amount of $234,498 held by the school fund. 

Kans AS—The statement of funded debt is inclusive of bonds to 
the amount of $66,900 held by the sinking fund, and $ 207,325 by 
educational funds. 


Krentucky.—The statement of funded debt is inclusive of bonds 
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to the amount of $1,652,087 held by the board of education. The 
entire unfunded debt is due to the sinking fund. The resources of 
the sinking fund amount to $ 4,943,723, including stock in internal 
improvements of the nominal value of $2,544,359, together with the 
unfunded debt of the State above mentioned. 

LovuistaNa.—The statement of funded debt is exclusive of bonds 
to the amount of $15,395,000 yet to be issued by virtue of existing 
acts to railroad and canal companies ; and inclusive of bonds to the 
amount of $993,500 held by educational funds; $198,000 by the 
redemption fund ; $1,992,000 issued in payment of State subscrip- 
tion to railroad stock; $1,146,000 issued in aid of railroads and 
canals; $4,838,933 loaned to banks. The statement of unfunded 
debt includes $200,000 due the educational fund. The auditor states 
the resources of the redemption fund at $231,000. 

MAINE.—The treasurer reports the credit balance of the trust 
funds held by the State at $2,018,308, of which $ 1,270,726 belongs 
to the sinking fund, and $ 426,254 to various educational funds. 


MARYLAND.—The statement of funded debt is inclusive of liabil- 
ities incurred in aid of railroads, canals, &e., in which institutions 
the State owns productive stocks to the amount of $5,552,970, and 
unproductive stocks nominally valued at $20,115,708. In addition 
to the foregoing the comptroller reports productive stocks held by the 
sinking fund to the amount of $1,764,450. 

MassacHusetts.—The anditor reports resources in the sinking 
fund, applicable to the reduction of the funded debt, to the amount 
of $15,030,643; also, trust funds (school, &c.) to the amount of 
$ 2,957,096, 

MicHIGAN.—The statement of funded debt is inclusive of canal 
bonds, guaranteed by the State, to the amount of $83,000. The 
auditor reports the credit balance of the various trust funds at 
$ 2,292,356. 

MinNEsota.—The statement of funded debt is exclusive of 
$ 4,026,750, which is the principal and unpaid interest to January 1, 
1870, of certain State railroad bonds, for the payment of which no 
provision has yet been made by law, The school fund holds the 
entire funded debt. The auditor reports the resources of the sinking 
fund at $64,497. 

MisstssipP1.—The statement of funded debt is exclusive of bonds 
to the amount of $7,000,000, of which the principal and interest have 
remained unpaid since 1842. The statement of unfunded debt in- 
cludes $1,138,494 due to the educational funds. The auditor reports 
bonds and stocks held by the State, to the amount of $966,674, as 
security for loans to railroads, &c. 

Missourt.—The statement of funded debt is exclusive of bonds to 
the amount of $3,000,000 issued to the Hannibal and St. Joseph 
Railroad, for which the State is, in the opinion of the auditor, amply 
secured, and inclusive of all bonds issued to other railroads. The 
State debt proper is stated by the auditor at $438,000. 
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NEBRASKA.—The school fund holds the entire funded debt. 


NevapDA.—The statement of funded debt is inclusive of bonds to 
the amount of $58,000 held by the “ irreducible school fund.” The 
comptroller reports a balance of $86,121 in the “ State interest and 
sinking fund.” 

New HampsHire.—The statement of unfunded debt includes 
$45,019 due to the various trust funds. 


New Jersey.—The statement of funded debt is inclusive of bonds 
to the amount of $183,000 held by the educational fund. The treas- 
urer reports $283,000 in the sinking fund, and that the State owns 
stocks and securities to the amount of $1,587,370. 


New Yorx.—The statement of funded debt is that reported by 
the comptroller after the application of balances in the sinking fund, 
and is inclusive of bonds to the amount of $2,845,307 held by the 
various trust funds. 


Nortn Carotina.—The statement of funded debt is inclusive of 
ante-war bonds to the amount of $8,387,200; non-marketable bonds, 
issued to railroad companies in 1861-'62-’63, to the amount of 
$1,128,000 ; and “special tax bonds,” issued since the rebellion, in 
aid of internal improvements, to the amount of $11,407,000. 

Outo.—The statement of funded debt is exclusive of “ irreducible 
State debt,” (school and trust funds), to the amount of $3,935,290. 
The auditor states the amount in sinking fund at $270,225. 

Orgecon.—The secretary of State reports the amount in the treas- 
ury, applicable to the redemption of bonds, at $19,917. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—The auditor-general reports the amount of 
stocks, bonds, &c., held by the State, at $11,254,322. 

Ruopr Istanp.—The statement of funded debt is inclusive of 
bonds held by the school fund to the amount of $3,940. 

Sourn Caro_ttwa.—The statement of funded debt is inclusive of 
bonds to the amount of $970,000 issued in aid of railroads, and 
$484,445, “fire loan of 1838,” for the last of which the State is, in 
the opinion of the comptroller general, fully secured by the assets of 
the “Stare Bank.” The comptroller-general reports that the State 
owns shares in railroads, &c., to the amount of $2,290,700. 

'TENNESSEE.—The statement of funded debt is inclusive of bonds, 
to the amount of $27,546,961 loaned to railroad and turnpike com- 
panies, and interest thereon ; and exclusive of bonds of railroad com- 
panies, indorsed by the State, to the amount of $2,172,000. The 
comptroller reports the State debt proper, including its funded in- 
terest, at $4,818,544, and that the State is secured on account of the 
loans and indorsements above mentioned, to the nominal amount of 
$27,061,681, estimated by him at a cash value of $22,032,844. 


Trexas.—The statement of debt is the estimate given by the comp- 
troller November 30, 1870, and according to his statement, does not 
include bonds for frontier protection, to the amount of $750,000, yet 
to be issued; or any liabilities that may have been contracted by the 

25 
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State in granting aid to railroad companies; or the amount due to 
the UnirEp STATEs on account of the “direct tax ;” or the amount 
which may be decided to be due to the common school fund on 
account of “bogus ”’ payments made thereto during the rebellion. 
Vermont.— The treasurer reports $196,194 in the sinking fund, 
VirGinta.—The statement of funded debt is exclusive of stocks 


and bonds of the State, to the amount of $1,543,670, held by the 
board of the literary fund. 


West VirerntaA.—The debt is included in that of Vrrerra, no 
division having yet been made. 

Wisconsin.—The statement of the unfunded debt includes 
$ 2,183,800 due the school and other trust funds. 


NOTE 1.- The great reduction in the assessed values of personal property in the Southern 
States since 1860 ix, inthe main, due to the emancip:tion of the human chattels which, at the 
Eighth Census, furmed so large a portion of the wealth of those States. 


NoTE 2.—It needs to be stated that the fiscal years of the several States fail to coincide, and 
the figures in the tables of wealth, taxation, and indebtedness, preceding, are not, therefore, all 
taken at precisely the same date. In each ease, however, the la-t fiscal returns accessible 
have been used in the compilation. These tablex have been prepared with the utmost care, and 
bave, in every case, been submitted to the criticism of the proper State officers. 


OvuTLAWED Bank Notes.—A correspondent informs us that he 
holds a bill of the old LanGnpon Bank, of Dover, New Hampsurre, 
signed by a president and cashier who to-day hold the same positions 
in a Dover NATIONAL Bank, which bill he cannot get redeemed. 
We can only say that he has no legal redress. The time fixed by 
the law during which the old LANGDON was responsible for its out- 
standing circulation has expired, and all the assets of the bank have 
been divided among the shareholders. But in equity it seems to us 
some portion of these pocketed assets should have been set aside for 
a while longer to meet such cases as the one we have mentioned. 
There is not a Boston bank to-day which does not redeem willingly 
at sight all its old State bills which may be presented, though the 
legal limit for redemption was passed long ago, and though the bills 
presented are often dated fifty years back. An old bank president 
was not long ago asked how long his bank intended to keep on re- 
deeming his outlawed circulation. “As they bear my name, they 
shall be redeemed as long I live, anyhow,” was the reply.—Boston 
Commercial Bulletin. 


PosvaGe Sramps.—In the space of three months the National 
Bank Note Company have made over 143,000,000 postage stamps of 
all denominations, valued at over $4,000,000. During the present 
year 520,000,000 have been completed, those made in January nun- 
bering 76,000,000. Thirty-eight and a half millions have been com- 
pleted in a week, and 13,000,000 in a single day. Three times as 
many three cent stamps are used as of all other denominations 
combined ; after them come the one-cent, and then the two and six- 
cent. 
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THE NATIONAL DEBT. 


EXPLANATION OF THE MONTHLY STATEMENTs, by the Hon. W. A. 
RicHARDsSON, Acting Secretary of the Treasury. 


Treasury Department, Washington, 
September 26th, 1872. 
Joun Cosurn, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Sir: Referring to your communication of the 2d instant, calling 
attention to apparent discrepancies in the different statements of the 
outstanding amount of the public debt of the Unrrep States on 
July 1, 1869, as follows : 

By finance report for 1869, p. 2Y,....-...--.. 8 2.656,603,955 73 
Monthly debt statement, July 1, 1869 2,645,170, 294 16 
Finance report, 1870, (June 30, Ix6)), page 25..  2,588,452,213 94 
Finance report, 1870, (by the Register), page 270 2,489,002,480 58 
and requesting information respecting the same, I have the honor to 
submit the following explanations : 

The first statement given is a statement showing the various acts 
of Congress authorizing the different issues of the securities of the 
Unirep Staves; “length of the loans,” “ when redeemable,” “ rate 
of interest,” “ price at which sold,”’ “amount authorized,” ‘“ amount 
issued,” and “amount outstanding,” and the amount above given, 
$2,656,603,955 73, is correct; which, it must be borne in mind, only 
represents the principal of the outstanding issues under various acts. 
This statement has uniformly been made up from the loan accounts. 

The second amount given as the debt, $ 2,615,170,294 16, by the 
monthly debt statement July 1, 1£69, is a misrepresentation, the 
amount of the principal therein being $2,597,722,983 37, to which 
is added acerued interest amounting to $47,447,310 79, making a 
total of principal and interest corresponding to the figures above 
given, $2,645,170,294 16. It will be seen at once that the first and 
second amounts are obtained from different data—the first treating 
of principal of the debt, and the second, of principal and acerued 
interest, and for this reason are not comparable. ‘I'he discrepancy, 
then, to be explained is the difference between these two amounts, 
representing respectively the principal of the public debt by the 
finance report, 1869, $2,656,603,055 73, and the monthly debt state- 
ment July 1, 1869, $2,597,722,983 37,a difference of $ 58,880,972 36, 
which arises in the following manner : 

Included in the items which form the aggregate of outstanding 
principal in Finance Report, 1869, (page 27), authorized under various 
acts, are the bonds issued to the several Pacific railroad companies, 
amounting to $58,638,320, and $113,915 48 of “old funded debt,” 
which had never appeared in any of the debt statements prior to 
January 1, 1870. The following loan accounts, outstanding, ap- 
peared larger in the Finance Report by the amount opposite each, 
than in the monthly debt statement of July 1, 1869, for the reason 
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that the latter statement (as will be seen from the following words 
thereon : “ The foregoing is a correct statement of the public debt as 
appears from the books aud treasurer’s returns on the morning of the 
Ist of July, 1869,”’) exhibited the debt as it appeared on the Ist of 
July, one day later than the former statement, and which had items 
of redemptions by the treasurer deducted from it that did not, in the 
regular order of business, reach the books, from which the former 
statement was made up, in time to appear in the business of the year 
closing with the date of that statement : 

Demand notes $2,101 75 

One and two year notes 9,220 00 

Legal tenders 64,805 50 

Fractional currency 52,609 63 

These items aggregate $58,880,972 36, and explain the difference 
between the statements under consideration. 

The statement by Finance Report, 1870, page 25, that the debt on 
June 30, 1869, amounted to $2,588,452,213 94, will be found, when 
the following explanations are considered, to harmonize with either of 
the former statements. It may, however, be more clearly understood 
by first comparing it with the monthly debt statement July 1, 1869, 
the difference between them being $9,270,769 43. By reference to 
the inclosed copy of that statement, it will be observed that among 
the assets of the government—coin and currency—will be found 
“ Sinking fund, in bonds bearing coin interest and accrued interest 
thereon,” $8,867,282 07. These bonds had been purchased by the 
secretary of the treasury between May 1 and June 30, 1869, for the 
“ Sinking fund,” and paid for from money in the treasury, and there 
being at the time no authority of law for deducting them from the 
outstanding debt, they were held by the treasurer as a cash item and 
included in the monthly debt statement as still a part of the out- 
standing debt. Congress, by the sixth section of the act of July 14, 
1870, directed that these bonds should be cancelled and destroyed, 
and deducted from the amount of each class of the outstanding debt 
of the Unrrep States to which they respectively belonged. In 
compliance therewith, the amount of the principal of bonds purchased 
up to June 30, 1869, $8,691,000, was accordingly deducted from the 
principal of the debt as it appeared on that date. The further sum 
of $580,769 43, consisting of a large number of items, too numerous 
to be here enumerated, of accrued interest and premium on loans 
ascertained, by a readjustment of the loan accounts extending over a 
period of fifteen years, to have been carried to the principal account, 
instead of the separate accounts to which they belonged, is here de- 
ducted. These two items make the difference, $9,270,769 43, be- 
tween the second and third statements. 

The fourth statement, that the register (Finance Report, 1870, 
page 276) states the public debt to be $ 2,489,002,430 58 on June 30, 
1869, and apparently differing to the extent of $ 167,601,475 15, from 
the amount represented by the first statement, will be found by 
analysis of the data from which it was made, to harmonize, instead of 
to conflict, with the other statements. This statement was made upon 
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the basis of the monthly debt statement issued July, 1869, (with 
which it will be found to agree), and differs from the other three 
statements in that it shows the net debt of the government, including 
the accrued interest thereon, after deducting cash in the treasury, viz: 


Total debt principal outstanding, (see second statement) 2,597,722,983 37 
Accrued interest 47,447,310 79 


Total debt, principal and interest 2,645,170,294 16 
Deduct amount in the treasury, coin, currency, and sinking 
DRONE co ccdie es cast cadian soc cena abun Saag neaae Sees eee 156,167,215 58 


Amount of public debt, less cash in the treasury 2,489,002,420 58 


The four statements may be summarized in the following manner: 


The first is an exhibit of the amount of the principal of the 
United States securities and Pacific railroad bonds, issued under 
various acts of Congress, outstanding June 30, 1872. 

The second is a statement of the principal of the outstanding debt, 
including the accrued interest thereon, with the Pacific railroad bonds 
excluded. 

The third shows the outstanding principal of this debt with the 
sinking fund deducted, in accordance with the act of Congress of 
July 14, 1870, and exclusive of the Pacific railroad bonds. 

The fourth is a statement of the net debt of the Unrrep Srares 
—principal and accrued interest—with the cash in the treasury de- 
ducted. 

The publicatiou of these statements by this department was in 
accordance with law, and while, as has been shown, they differ 
materially only in the data upon which they are based, they afford an 
opportunity to persons of dishonest motives to ignore that fact, and 
present them to the public as conflicting and untruthful statements 
made up from the same data. 


It is proper here to state that all the statements of the public debt 
have heretofore been made from the loan accounts, independent of 
the Register’s receipts and expenditures, and that, therefore, they 
have never been affected, in any way, by the differences alluded to. 
It is by the monthiy debt statement, which is the balance-sheet of 
the public debt ledger, (and into which enters the principal of the 
debt, the accrued interest thereon and unpaid, and the cash in the 
treasury), that the debt of the Unrrep States and the reduction 
thereof has been shown by the present administration, and this is the 
only statement of the public debt which embraces all the data upon 
which it is based, showing both the assets and liabilities of the 
government. 

An examination of these statements will show the care and ac- 
curacy with which they have been prepared, and that they are free 
from all errors, and as reliable as the science of accounts can make 
them. 

I am, very respectfully, 
Ww. A. Ricwarpson, Acting Secretary. 
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TREASURY DECISIONS. 


REGULATIONS RELATIVE TO THE RECEIPT OF BASE SILVER But- 
LION AT THE MINT oF THE UNITED States, BRANCH Mints, 
AND Assay OFFICE AT NEW YorK. 

Deductions jor loss in refining. 

1. Base silver bullion of less than 600 fine is not receivable. 

2. From 600 to 750 fine, containing copper as the chief alloying 
metal, with one or more of the following substances, viz: lead, anti- 
mony, arsenic, and sulphur, on the gross weight of the deposit, 14 
per cent. 

3. On bullion 750 to 900 fine, 1 per cent. 

4. On bullion below 900 fine, containing copper as the only alloy- 
ing metal, $ per cent. 

5. When lead only is the alloying metal, deposits of less fineness 
than 900-thousandths will not be received. 

‘The charges for refining, parting, and bar making at the Mint of 
the Unrrep States, branch Mints, and the Assay Office in New 
York, continue as heretofore —Circular, July 25, 1872. 


SicHT Drarrs OR ORDERS UPON PERSONS, COMPANIES, OR Cor- 
PORATIONS, OTHER THAN BANKERS, REQUIRE No STAMP. 


Treasury Department, Office of Internal Revenue, 
Washington, September 30, 1872. 


S. B. DurcHer, Esq., Supervisor Int. Rev., New York, N. Y. 

Sir: That portion of Schedule B, of the internal revenue laws 
which relates to the stamp-tax upon checks, drafts, and orders, is as 
follows : 

“ Bank check, draft, order for the payment of any sum of money 
whatsoever, drawn upon any bank, banker, or trust company, or for 
any sum exceeding ten dollars drawn upon any other person or per- 
sons, companies or corporations, at sight or on demand, two cents.” 

The amendment of the act of June 6, 1872, is as follows : 

“ That on and after the first day of October, eighteen hundred and 
seventy-two, all the taxes imposed by stamps under and by virtue of 
Schedule B, of section one hundred and seventy of the act approved 
June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and sixty-four, and the several acts 
amendatory thereof, be, and the same are hereby repealed, excepting 
only the tax of two cents on bank-checks, drafts, or orders.” 

It will seem that there is room for doubt whether the words 
“ bank-checks, drafts, or orders,” as used in the act of 1872, were 
designed to include everything included under the same words as 
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used in said schedule, and thus to retain the stamp-tax upon drafts 
and orders drawn at sight or on demand for sums exceeding ten 
dollars upon persons, companies, or corporations other than banks, 
bankers, and trust companies or whether it was the design to exempt 
ali checks, drafts, and orders, except such as are drawn at sight or 
on demand upon banks, bankers, and trust companies. 

I have decided to give the tax-payers the benefit of the doubt. On’ 
and after October 1, 1872, no stamp tax will be required upon 
checks, drafts, or orders, except such as shall be drawn at sight or 
on demand upon a bank, banker, or trust company. 

Foreign bills of exchange, whether drawn at sight or otherwise, 
will be exempt on and after October 1, 1872. 

Very respectfully, 
B. J. Sweet, Acting Commissioner. 


Connecticut.—The stockholders of the Hartford and New Haven 
Railroad, in July last, confirmed the merger made by the directors, 
and have consolidated with the New York and New Haven. Here- 
after the stock is to be called, ‘‘ New York, New Haven and Hartford 
Railroad Company.’ The directors of the Hartford and New Haven 
have made a cash dividend of $10.33 per share to stockholders of 
record. The books are closed until August 15. The new company 
are about to build an elegant depot at New Haven at a cost of not 
less than than half-a-million dollars. Mr. W. D. BisHor will prob- 
ably be president, Hon. W. P. BuRRALL, vice-president. The last- 
named gentleman will probably be located at Hartford, and will give 
the same personal supervision and care to the interests of all con- 
cerned as heretofore. 


THe Bank oF ENGLAND.—The circulation of the BANK or ENG- 
LAND for the two years ending July 19th, 1871, has recently been 
reported to Parliament, the returns giving week by week the value 
of the bank notes issued. In November, 1869, the notes issued 
amounted in value to 32,299,000 pounds sterling, and in July, 1871, 
had been increased to 41,174,000 pounds. The gold and silver held 
by the bank ranged from 17,299,000 pounds sterling, in November, 
1869, to 26,174,000 pounds in July, 1871. From these figures it 
appears that in November, 1869, the bullion was 54 per cent. of the 
notes issued, and in July, 1871, was 64 per cent. The bank 
notes held by the public on July 19th, 1871, amounted in value to 
25,054,000 pounds, distributed as follows: 9,439,000 pounds in five- 
pound notes, 4,738,000 pounds in ten-pound notes, 7,189,000 pounds 
in twenty to one hundred pound notes, 1,793,000 pounds in two 
hundred to five hundred pound notes, and 1,895,000 pounds in one 
thousand pound notes. The Banking Department in November, 1869, 
held notes to the amount of 8,527,000 pounds, and in July, 1871, held 
notes to the amount of 16,120,000 pounds. 
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LIST OF FOREIGN BILL DRAWERS. 


NEW YorRK, DECEMBER, 1872. 


° Name. Location. Draw on 


J B. Alexander & Co. ....-.49 William... Baring Brothers & Co., London 
*Babcock Brothers & Co.....37 “ ...B. F. Babcock & Co., Liverpool. 
Austin Baldwin & Co. ....-.. 74 Broadway .- do. do. 

Baltzer & Taaks..---.......50 Ex. Place -Bischoffsheim & Goldschmidt. 
Eugene S. Ballin & Co. -.... 24 ’ -Union Bank, London. 

Bk. of Belgium & Holland(ag) 

*Bank of California (agency) 33 Pine Oriental Bank Corporation. 
Bank of Montreal (agency). ..61 Wall......Bank of Montreal, London. 
Bank of New York 8 ** ......Union Bank, London. 

Bank of British N. A. (ag’cy).48 Bank of British N. Am., London. 
Barclay & Livingston....-.. 24 Beaver...-Coutts & Co., London. 


‘6 


August Belmont ...-...... 


*Blake Brothers & Co. ...-.. 


*Brown Brothers & Co 
*Burlage & Co....... 


*Canadian Bank of Commerce26 


Chemical National Bank 


Citizens’ Bank of La. (agency)37 Pine 
“Henry Clews & Co........ 


*Jay Cooke & Co 
E. F. Davison & Co... 


Drexel, Morgan & Co...... 
Dennistoun & Co.........-- 


Simon de Visser 


Dominion Bauk (agency)... 
re 
*Duncan, Sherman & Co... 


Dulman & 


Fowler Brothers 
German-American Bank. --. 
A. Goettel & Co 
Hallgarten & Co........... 
Heidelbach, Frank & Co... 
Hobson, Hurtado & Co 


Richard Irvin & Co........- 
Janssen & Co 


*Eugene Kelly & Co......- 
*James G. King’s Sons..-.- 
*Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne. 
*Kountze Brothers .......-. 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co.......... 


August Limbert & Co...-..- 
London, Asiatic & Am. Co.. 


C. Luling & Co 
*Martin, Maas & Co 


H. G. Marquand 


.28 Broad 
- 52 Ex. Place.. 


.54 Ex. Place 
.34 Pine 
-54 William - 


-21 


..21 Nassau....N. M. Rothschild & Son, London. 
-52 Wall 


Pixley, Abell, Langley & Blake. 


61 Wall Brown, Shipley & Co. 


..45 Ex. Place..F. Huth & Co., London. 


“ 


.- Bank of Scotland. 


do. do. do. do. 
.382 Wall Clews, Habicht & Co. 

1 Nassau..... Jay Cooke, McCulloch & Co. 
-128 Pearl Baring Brothers & Co. 
-53 Ex. Pluce..J. S. Morgan & Co., London. 
22 e .- Dennistoun, Cross & Co., London. 
68 William ...Kleinwort, Cohen & Co., London. 
-61 Wall Bark of Moutreal, London. 
.43 Ex. Place..C. J. Hambro & Sons, London. 


- 9 Nassau....Union Bank & Baring Bros. & Co. 


70 Broad Fowler Brothers, Liverpool. 


-128 BroadwayNational Bank of Hamburg, Lond. 


G. & A. Worms, London. 
London Banking Association. 
German Bank of London. 
..Samuel Irvin & Co., Glasgow. 
Horstman & Co., London. 
Smith, Payne & Smiths, London. 
-- Baring Brothers & Co. 
-51 Broad Alliance Bank, London. 
can Union Bank, London. 
-31 Nassau-.-... Bank of Montreal, 27 Lomburd St. 
.--- Union Bank, London. 
London Joint Stock Bank. 
Duetsche National Bank, Bremen. 
48 Ex. Place..G. & A. Worms, London. British 
& Foreign Exch. & Im. B’k. 
120 Broadway City Bank, London. 


6s Broad 


Molson’s Bank Montreal). - . 


M. Morgan’s Sons...........: 


*Morton, Bliss & Co 
*John Munroe & Co 


37 William... London Joint Stock Bank. 
Morton, Rose & Co., London. 
Alexanders, Cunliffe & Co. 


London Joint Stock Bank. 


30 
38 
Merchants’ Bank of Canada.. 2 
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National Bank of Commerce. .31 Nassau.... Baring Brothers & Co., London. 
National Park Bank 214 Broadway Union Bank, London. 
Norton, Slaughter & Co 41 Broad John K. Giliat & Co., London. 


E. D. Randolph & Co......- 3 Nassau....C. J. Hambro & Sons, London. 

*Rider & Cortis............. 73 Broadway -Royal Bank of Ireland, Dublin. 
A. S. Petrie & Co., London. 

*James Robb, King & Co City Bank, London. 

*C. B. Richard & Boas... -.-. 61 Broadway .C. J. Hambro & Sons, London. 

Rutten & Bonn .-German Bank, London. 

*J. & W. Seligman & Co....21 Broad Seligman Brothers, London. 

*F. Schuchardt & Sons..--.. 40 Ex. Place.. London Joint Stock Bank. 

William B. Shattuck & Co-.23 Nassau....Union Bank. 

*J. & J. Stuart & Co....... 33 Nassau...-Smith, Payne & Smiths, London. 

Philip Speyer & Co... .-.-...20 Ex. Place.. Speyer Brothers, London. 

Stoker, Taylor & Co ..-.--..-. 65 Broadway -City Bank, London. 

Stursburg, Ruperti & Co....35 Broad Horstman & Co., London. 


Tapscott Brothers..........-36 South Prescott, Grote & Co. 
Taylor Brothers... ........4..- 17 Wall Union Bank, London. 
James Tinker 84 Broadway -C. M. Lampson & Co., London. 


L. Von Hoffman & Co 6 Hanover..-R. Raphael & Sons, London. 


“Walker, Andrews & Co.... 14 Wall Union Bank, Londen. 

Ward & Co aa do. do. do. 

Ward, Campbell & Co 56 Baring Brothers & Co., London. 
*Wells, Fargo & Co. ........82 Broadway -Union Bank, London. 

*Williams & Guion......-..73 Wall A. 8. Petrie & Co., London. 


ForeEIGN Bint DRAWERS IN Boston. 


Name. Location. Draw on 
‘Blake Brothers & Co. .-.---. 28 State Pixley, Abell, Langley & Blake. 
Foote & French. ..-.. .. . 7 Congress ..Jay Cooke, McCulloch & Co. 
Andrew T. Hall 41 State Munroe & Co., Paris. 
F. A. Hawley & Co 1 Devonshire.Clews, Habicht & Co. 
H. H. Hunnewell & Son Sears’ BuildingLondon, Asiatic & American Co. 
J. W. Tucker & Co., Paris. 
J. B. Moors & Co...........70 Congress ..G. & A. Worms, London. 
“Page, Richardson & Co ss --City Bank, London. 
Second National Bank Sears’BuildingBaring Brothers & Co. 
Third National Bank 66 State J.S. Morgan & Co. 
RiGee Ge GC. Wawel o..css 0c 238 ° Baring Brothers & Co., London. 


The cards of those marked * may be found in the Banker’s Almanue. 


Works oN ForEIGN EXCHANGE, Bonps, &c. 


The following standard works are entitled to the consideration of 
bankers, merchants, and capitalists : 

|. Comparative Tables of Rates in Gold and Currency, of United 
States Government Bonds or other American Securities, between 
New York and London, Paris, Frankfort, Berlin, Hamburg, Amster- 
dam, Brussels, and Antwerp; and between London and the Continent. 
By Lewis G. Hansen. New York, 1871. One volume quarto, 
price $8. 
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Il. A Manual of Foreign Exchange, together with a history of the 
outstanding United States Securities and the funding of the National 
Debt. By Rogert K. Lovett. 1872, 12mo, $1.50. 


This little volume will enable bankers to compute readily the con- 
version from and to dollars and franes ; dollars and sterling moneys ; 
dollars and German currency. The book is intended to explain these 
exchanges in a lucid manner, and to render easy and apparent this 
usually mysterious subject. 


III. Tables Showing the Value of Bonds, Stocks and Notes, bearing 4, 
44, 5, 53, 6, 7, 735, 8, 9 and 10 per cent. interest, payable semi- 
annually, and having different times to mature, from six months to 
thirty years, increasing by periods of six months, to realize semi- 
annually any rate of interest from four to twenty per cent., progress- 
ing by one-half of one per cent. By Paix. E. CHAPPELL, Jefferson 
City, Missourt. One volume quarto, price $ 5. 


These tables, are intended to supply a want long felt by dealers in 
bonds and stocks. They obviate the necessity of long and difficult 
calculations, as they show at a glance the comparative values, and 
the price to be paid for any bond bearing a given rate of interest to 
realize any rate of interest on the investments, from four to twenty 
per cent. As nearly all bonds now issued bear interest, payable semi- 
annually, the tables apply only to such bonds. As the rate of an 
investment, for a term of years in bonds depends upon the rate at 
which the accruing interest is re-invested, it is assumed in the caleula- 
tions that the interest, as it accrues, shall be re-invested at the same 
rate as that at which the original investment was made. One hundred 
dollars is taken as a basis for the caleulations. The following ex- 
ample will show the use of the tables: Look in the table under the 
heading ‘‘Four Years,” run down the column until you come to 
$90.68; then look in the column headed “ Rate per cent. of invest- 
ment,” and opposite the $90.68 will be found twelve per cent., show- 
ing that if a one hundred dollar bond, which is bearing nine per cent. 
interest, payable semi-annually, and which has four years to run, be 
bought for $90.68, the investment will pay twelve per cent. The 
work, although comprised in a space of forty-four pages, is the most 
comprehensive of any yet published. It is claimed that the most 
implicit reliance may be placed in the accuracy of the tables, as the 
calculations were first made in duplicate, and afterward subjected to a 
series of tests from electrotype plates. Specimen pages will be sup- 
plied, without charge, to those who desire to examine the plan of the 
work. 


IV. Arieger’s Compound Discount, Exchange, Simple Interest and 
Discount Tables. 1. Compound discount and exchange tables. By the 
aid of which only a simple multiplication (for round sums a mere 
reference) is needed to determine what amount a bill of exchange, 
note, or draft, having any number of days to run—from one day up 
to three hundred and sixty-nine—shall net at 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 74, 8,9, 
10, 103, 11, 12, 124, 15, or 18 percent. These tables not only give 
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the discount for the times and rates named; they also give in separate 
columns discount combined with exchange, collection or commission 
charges in each of the following rates, viz.: ;'5, 4, 4, 3, 4, 3. 2, % 1, 
14, 14, 2, 24, and 3 per cent. on the face of the bill. 2. Simple 
interest or discount tables. These are calculated at the rates of 3, 4, 
5, 6, 7, 74, 8, 9, 10, 104, 12, 124, 15, 18, and 24 per cent. per annum. 
On opening them all the above rates of interest for each day are 
plainly in view. Calculations by these tables will be more exact in 
fractions than by others. 3. Exchange tables. By the use of these 
tables the exact value of a given amount of Exchange may be 
calculated at either a discount or premium of exchange, at the various 
rates of from 1; of one per cent. to 5 per cent. 4. Ten per cent. 
Conventional Interest tables. These tables show the maximum 
amount that may be legally deducted by discounters under a Con- 
ventional Interest Law of States where it is not lawful for the lender 
to charge any higher rate than ten per cent. simple interest. In each 
State it therefore becomes a matter of some importance to know what 
amount of discount is the exact equivalent of ten per cent. simple 
interest. 

The book will be found of great practical utility to banks and 
bankers in calculating interest on over-drafts, call-loans, or over-due 
paper, on which really discount is due. The difference between 
interest and discount is often lost for want of an easy method of com- 
putation. All these calculations are as easy to make by these tables 
as common interest by the best tables in use. The calculations in all 
cases throughout the book are made on the basis of $100,000, so that 
for round sums a mere reference suftices, and for other amounts 
nothing more troublesome than a simple multiplication is required. 
They are for all periods, from one day to three hundred and sixty-nine 
days, inclusive. The book is beautifully electrotyped from large 
plain types, clearly and neatly printed on strong white paper, and 
durably bound in leather. It contains three hundred pages, nine by 
thirteen inches, and completely indexed, so that any percentage can 
: turned to in a moment. Price $10, free of postage or express 
charges. 


New CorsaGe.— We understand the U.S. Mint is now employed 
in melting up one million one-dollar pieces, for the purpose of con- 
verting the product into pieces of larger denominations, principally 
into double eagles. It is reported that twenty millions of these 
smallest gold coins are to be melted up. This is an indication most 
unfavorable to a return to coin circulation. The double eagles to be 
made are to be used as counters for the exchange of large sums 
between bankers and bullion dealers. They would searcely at all 
enter into circulation, even if paper was at par with coin. The move- 
ment at the Mint is one directly away from a resumption of specie 
payments.— Philadelphia Ledger. 
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THE DAILY PRICE OF GOLD AT NEW-YORK. 


(Continued from page 381, November No.) 

The following Monthly Table shows the lowest and highest premium daily on 
gold at New York, in the month of October, 1872, compared with the same period 
in the years 1867-71. The figures in full-face denote the lowest and highest 
,saatrenennd of t the month : 


ocT. is72. 1871. 1869. L868. | 1867. 
| 


1jTuesday..-| 14 142 Sum. : 30 ©6304} 394 404) 434 
2\Wednesday| 133 14%| 143 143/ S$ 30 305] 394 408] 433 
3\Thursday ..| 144 14 143] 1% 33! Sum. | 393 403) 44) « 
Friday... .. 143 1 138 14 * : 29 30 2un. 443 45 
Saturday ..) 13 3) 13% 149] 1 x 28% 303) 39% 408) 443 4 
Sunday. 144 14} | 29% 308! 393 404! Sum. 
Monday -..| 12g 133| 143 85 | 31h Be! 39% 404) 443 454 
Tuesday... 124 32! Sum. 308 318! ¢ 394] 443 45} 
9)Wednesday|#24 134) 144 149 303 30% | 383 394) 43 443 
10/Thursday..; 128 13 | 13% 143 Sum. | 384 38%) 434 44 
11|Friday ....| 128 133; 14 143 304 303) Sun. 32 43) 
12\Saturday ..| 12} 12/14 144 304 308! 378 384 443 
13\Sunday.| § 144 142 304 304| 374 3R% ‘Sun. 
14|Monday ..| 125 12%] 144 143 30 303| 369 37%) 433 44% 
15\Tuesday ..| 122 12%) Sam. 30 304 | 378 3R4| 43) 448 
16;Wednesday} 1: 34 | 134 14 30 «308! 374 373) 43 438 
17\Thursday..| 12§ 134] 134 134 Sun. | 365 378! 4 | 
18|Friday ....| 123 1: ; 30-308! Sun. 
19|Saturday .. 30 304 | 368 374 
20\Sunday. 30 «304; 36% 372) 
21)Monday .. - 304 31 | 363 363) 
22/Tuesday -. 3} 30% 31%! 353 35% 
23|/Wednesday| 12g 133) 1 231 8 31 318) 3536 | 
24/Thursday . . ‘ % 123 Sun. | 342 35 | 
25)Friday ....| 1: : : 5 in| 30% 313 Sun. | 
26/Saturday ..| 1: ; 2 113 124) 30$ 304) 33% 343] ; 
27\Sunday.| 8 3 11g 124! 30 304) 344 347! Sun. 
28|Monday ..- : 24] 114 114/| 283 294) 33% 34§| 42 42% 
29\Tuesday - K Ss 118 11g) 28s 28%) 344 348 | 41Z = 
30 Wednesday] $1: Sun. 23g 204| 34 341/ 403 


3 Thursday .. Hai 115) Sun. | 333 34 40: wt 
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MONTHLY PREMIU M ON GOLD AT NEW- ‘YORK, 1867-12 


DATE. 1867. 1868. 1869. 1870. 1871. a 





February -.-| 354 403 | 39g 44 | 30% 364 
333 408 | 375 418 | 304 324 
323 414 379 408 | 312 343 
34% 38% | 39§ 404 | 348 443 
368 38% | 398 414/37 398 
38 40% | 404 454 | 34 = 37% 
August ....| 393 42% | 434 50 | 314 363 : 
September | 40; 468 | 414 454 | 334 624 | 12% 163 | 123 158 | 129 
October ....} 404 453 | 333 408 | | Qh 313 | 114 144] 114 15 | 124 
November..| 374 414 | 324 37 | 24 288 | 10 134 | 108 128! — 
December..| 33 37% | 344 363 24 | 104 118] 88 108'— — 


15 214 | 103 124) 95 
104 16 | 104 112; 93 
114 15g | 10} 113| 9% 
133 154 | 11 124| 124 
10% 143 | 11 134) 13 
114 229 |-118 13 | 134 
143 22 | 11g 134} 128 


i. | inst 
} 
January ..-| 32 37% | 334 424 | 343 36% | 198 234 | 108 114] 834 
| 











For the daily price of goud from January, 1862, to December 1871, see the Banker's s Almanac, 
for 1872. 
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478 Fluctuations of the New York Stock Exchange. |December, 


FLUCTUATIONS OF THE N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE, 
AuGust, SEPTEMBER AND OcTOBER, 1872. 


Monthly Report, Compiled by THomas DENNY & Co., 
Stock and Bond Brokers, 39 Wall St. 


(Continued from page 384, November No. 
p4 } 


STOCKS. AUuG., 1872. | SEp., 1872. | OcrT., I&72. 

Lowest. Highest. Lowest, Highest- Lowest. High»st. 

U.S. Six per cts. of 1881, Coupon Bds. 1164 -. 11g | 114f oo. BNGE1 £988 ... 117 
sé Five-Twenty of 1862, 66 1143 L164) -- 115$} 1154 -. 1164 
‘ 1864, “ 114 1164 | . 1144] 1142 .. 1164 

“ “ 18655, ‘ 1148 .. 116%! 1148 1154 .. 1163 
“ “6 1865, New, “ W3 .. 1153! 1136/1134 2. 1147 
“¢ “ 1867, is 1133 .. 1163 | 114g!) 113% .. 115} 
en 1863, oe 1134 .. on § 114 «< 
Ten-Forty Coupon Bonds .... - : 108% | 1073 

“ ive per cent. of 18" 1113) 101 
‘© Six per cent. Currency. 1129 111 
Tenn. Six per cent. Bonds, ‘Old. “a7 
sigs 746 | 
Virginia Six per cent. Bonds, Old. . i oa a 
“ - - New.... co ae ois ee 
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_ e té Consol... 5U4 .. § 50, ... SY 
N. Carolina Six per ct. Bonds......0 3 _ BIS 2. 
sa = New... —— aw «« 3 

25 e Special Tax z hi Sey “alae 

S. oc. Six per ct. Bds. Jan. & July... 24§ .. 223 255 | 
ses April & Oct.. 24 .. 224 .. Bi 
Missouri Six per cent. Bonds....... at .. 949) 92 .. GZ 
Canton Company of Maryland ¢ 9 90 .. 9% 
Delaware and Hudson Canal Co.. -. 84 .. 12 1164 .. 119 
Consolidated Coal Co. of Maryland. © ca F 40 .. 423 
Quicksilver Mining Company 4 .. 433) 40 .. 443 
Preferred 50 .. 534) 514 .. 553 





M: ariposa Mining (Company : is oa 
Preferred 2 .. 24) 24 .. 28 
Western Union Telegraph Co...... 695 .. 7 G74 -. 723] 
Pacific Mail Steamship Company.. 724 4) G74 .. 759 
Adams Express Company 954 .. 98 | BY .. 95h! 
Wells, Fargo & Co. Express Co... - mw .. 863; 7 .. & 
American Merchant’s Union Express 7 - TAs} 654 —< 67. 
United States Express -. 63f) 753 .. 824 j 74 
N. ¥. Cent. and Hudson River R. R. 95g .. 99% got. - 100% | 92 
Erie Railroad, Common 4 .. 52B) 474 .. 54 | 474 
“ Preferred ‘a 69 .. 71%! 70 
Harlem Railroad, Common Shares a 109°. 1144) 110 
Reading Railroad Shares..-.-.-....--. S <e Spnale Peer ae eee 




















Fluctuations of the 


STOCKS. 


N.York & New Haven R.R. Shares. - 
Michigan Central Railroad Co -..- 
Lake Shore & Mich. Southern R.R. - 
Panama Railroad Company Shares. . 
Union Pacific Railroad ss 
Dlinois Central Railroad ea 
Cleveland & P ee R.R. “ Gtd. 
- Col., Cinn. ”& Ind. te 
Chicago, Rock Toland & Pacific R.R. 
‘ Burlington & Quincy “ 
& Alton R: uilroad Shares. 
be se P. re f. 
“ = Northwe »stern R.R. Shares 
- sas Pret. 
Del., Lackawanna & West. R.R. Co. 
Pittsb’gh, Ft. Wayne & Chic., Guar. 
Tole do ¢ & W: abash R.R. Co. Shares. 


- Pref. 
St. Louis, Alton & Terre Haute R.R. 
“se Pref. 


Ohio & Mississippi R.R. Co. Shares 
Hanuibal & St. Joseph ne. 


si “s Pret. 
Milwz aukee & St. Paul R.R. Shares 
- “gs Pret. 


Boston, Hartford & Erie R.R. Shares 
Col., Chie. & Ind. Cen. R.R. Shares 
Dubuque & Sioux City Railroad... 
New Jersey Central Railroad Shares 
Morris & Essex Railroad Shares. - 
N. Y. Central Six p. et. Bds. of 1883 
Erie First Mortgage Bonds of 1868. . 
Long Dock Bonds.........5......« 
Mich. Southe 1m Sinking Fund Bonds 
: Seven p. ct. 2d Mtge. 
Central Pacific Ist Mortg: ge Bonds 
Union ‘6 6s 
Lund Grant Bonds. - 
< = Income Bonds..-.-. 
Alton & Terre Haute Ist Mtge. Bds. 
2 25 2d “6 Prof. 
ne as * Income Bds. 
Belleville & So. Ill. 1st Mtge. 8 p. ct. 
Chic. & N. W. Consol’n 8S. WF. Bonds 
“Ist Mortgage Bonds. - 
Cleveland & Tol. Sinking F und Bds. 
; & Pittsb’ gh Consol’n Bds. 


* Second Mtge. 
- Third & 
-s Fourth 


C hie. Silos k Isl'd & Pace. 7 p. ct. Bds. 
Milwaukee & St. Paul 1st Morigage 
St. Louis & [ron Mountain R.R. Bas. 
Col.,Chie & lud. Cen. Ist Mtge. Bds. 


2d 
Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw Ist, E.D. 
* Ist, W.D. 
Ke As “s 2d. WD. 


Cedar Falls & Minn. Ist Mtge. Bds. 
Boston, Hart. & Erie Ist Mtge. Bus. 


New 





146 
1164 
se 

121 
334 
133 
90 
39 
1093 
1s 27} 
113 
115 
72% 
295 
103 
96 
74 


44 
42 
oF 
56 
32 
75 
64 
338 
70 
106 
914 
95 
103 
9 
1024 
9R 
1005 
beaten} 
798 
8d¥ 
91 
824 
1u0- 


96 
101 
96 
99 
334 
101 
92 
97 
924 
76 
93 
a9 
R64 
814 


40) 





AUG., 1872. | 
Lowest. Highest. 








York Stork Exchange. 





146 
1174 
92% 
134 
37 ¥ | 
133 
924 
914 
111g 
1324 
1184 
120 
758 
91 
1044 
97 
76 


45 
453 | 
39 
564 
S04 
7} | 
364 | 
70 
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S 
=F} 
oo 


sii | 
et 
873 


o2 | 
R83 
100 
974 
103 
96 | 
a 
99 | 
84 

[024 | 
924 

975 | 
93 | 
761, 
93 

ROZ | 
88 

834 


425 





15 


864 
| 140 
378 
1122 


55 


| 106 


| 1333 
i109 
114 
| 634 

84] 
931 
| 93° 
Gs 


884 


423, 
31% 
50 
ro 34 
| 744 
74 
| oof 


954 
| 90 
92 
| 103: 
} 95 | 
1102 
| 100 
99 


| 

| 

| 78 
| 4 

| 

| 


9m 
B24 
| 101 
24 
| 934 
| D5 
i 73 
: 91 
sri 
31 
82 
39 


SEp., 1872. 
Lowest. Highest 
145 147 
115 115 

74 90 
125 145: 

354 394 | 
127 133 

ss 908 | 

39 94 
1084 111 
130 135 
110 113 
1143 116 

708 744 

843 903 | 

964 1034 

90 96 

69 744} 

41} 3 44} | 

30 38 | 

4 534 | 

535 56 

744 76 

63 73) 

342 374 
100 1064 | 

91 92° 

91 91 
103 103 

95 96 
i014 102} 

9x 98° 

993 101 

865 sad 

784 81 

778 82 
100 100 

29 84 

9334 9:, 

955 96 

95 96 

. .« 

824 .. B34 | 
1004 1014 

934 9. 24} 

93° 96 

91 L 924 

74 76 | 

94 94 

aRF x9 

86 86 

x] 334 

3 ve 


479, 





| OctT., 1872. 
| Lowest, Highest. 


117 
934 
150 
103 
129 
90 - 
914 
1124 
140 
113 
115 
$23 
Ww 
994 
96 
748 
9 


43g 
33 
56 
5Rg 
77 
94 


o- 


ond 
104 
924 
92} 
104 
96 
1044 
100 
1014 
894 
773 
RO} 
101 
ow) 


33 


94s 
99 


S34 
1013 


95 


BRI 
814 
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12 





































Philadelphia and New York Bank Dividends. [December, 


PHILADELPHIA BANK DIVIDENDS, 
November, 1871, May and November, 1872. 


—— Dividend. 
Capital. Nov., May, Nov., 
72. 72. 


Profits, 
June, 1872, 


$ 549,110 


Bank. 


Farmers & Mech. N. B. $2,000,000 


Philadelphia Nat. Bank 
Manufacturers’ Nat. b’k 
Girard National Bank... 


1,500,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
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150,000 
200,000 


$ 14,210,000 


National Bank Republic 
Commercial Nat. Bank. 
Mechanics’ Nat. Bank... 
Central National Bank. 
N. B. Northern Liberties 
Penn National Bank.. -. 
Corn Exchange Nat. B’k 
Western National Bank 
City National Bank.... 
Consolidation Nat. Bank 
Commonwealth Nat. B’k 
Union National Bank.. 
Second National Bank.. 
Third National Bank... 
Southwark Nat Bank . 
Kensington Nat. Bank... 
Nat. Bank Commerce .. 
Seventh National Bank. 
Germantown Nat. Bank 
Sixth National Bank. 
Tradesmen’ s Nat. Bank. 


40, 889 
212,428 
368,832 
340,347 
570,341 
132,108 
179,354 
149,474 
253,995 
211,960 

17,007 

87,298 
102,528 

59,125 
204,290 
187,323 

66,274 

38,764 
112,420 

28,160 
516,677 
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National Banks......-- 


250,000 
100,000 
100,000 


Bank of America .. -- -- 
People’s Bank. - ; 
West Philadelphia Bank 


$ 14,660,000 
“No Return. 


The average for November, 1872, is about 5.40 per cent. 


New York Bank DivipenDs, NOVEMBER, 1872. 
With the capital and surplus profits of each. 


Vame of Bank. Capital. 
$5,000,000 

2,000,000 

1,500,000 

1,000,000 
600,000 
600,000 
300,000 
500,000 
422,700 
500,000 


American Exchange National B’k. 

National Bank State of New York. 

Union National Bank 

National City Bank 

Mechanics & Traders’ National B. 

Fulton National iiank 

Chemical National Bank 

Nat. Mechanics’ Bkg. Association. 

Pacific Bank ** 

Gallatin National Bank * FF 
* October. 


** Quarterly. 
For further details as to the dividends, 


Dividend. 


Per cent. 


Surplus. 


$1,446,200 
592,500 
824,200 
1,263,300 
396,200 
567,600 
2,824,500 
165,600 
376,500 
635,500 


surplus, &c., of the banks 


of Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, and New York, the reader is re- 


ferred to our August number, pp. 124-127. 





Banking and Financial Items. 


BANKING AND FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


Tue BANKER’S ALMANAC for 1873, illustrated with engravings, 300 pages, 
price three dollars, will be issued early in January next, containing a list of all the 
National and State banks in operation to date, 2,500 in number; the location, 
names of officers, capital, and New York correspondent of each. A list of the pri- 
vate bankers in the UNITED STATES; 2,100 in number; with population of each 
place. A list of chartered Savings banks in New ENGLAND, New YorK, Mary- 
LAND, NEW JERSEY, CALIFORNIA, and PENNSYLVANIA; 500 in number. An 
alphabetical list of 2,500 cashiers in the UNITED STATES. List of stock brokers 
in New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Baliimore. The fluctuations in prices 
of Government, State and City Bonds; Railroad Stocks and Bonds; of Cotton, 
Sugar, Corn, ete. The daily premium on gold for a series of years. The pro- 
duction of gold and silver throughout the world, in the last twenty years. The 
Census of the UNITED STATEs, 1560 and 1870, compared. Population of all 
the prominent cities and towns in the UNITED STaTes; Postal Rates, 1872 ; 
with numerous other subjects valuable to the banker and merchant. Also, 
engravings of new coins of FRANCE, GERMANY, Russia, SPAIN, SWEDEN, 
AUSTRIA, JAPAN, &¢., with engravings of new bank buildings. Suggestions 
and information for the Almanac will be gladly acknowledged. especially the 
names of new banks and banking firms. Engravings of new bank buildings 
will be inserted to order, on favorable terms, if received immediately. Orders 
for the insertion of cards in the forthcoming volume will be received upon the 
following terms: one page, $100; halfa page, $50; one-quarter of a page, $25 


New Yorx.—By the death of Mr. Marsnaryt 8. BipweE Lt, in 
October last, a vacancy occurred in the presidency of the BANK FoR 
Savines, in Bleecker Street. Mr, Joun C. GREEN has been ap- 


pointed to this responsible office. Mr. BrIpwELL was appointed a 
trustee of this old institution in the year 1848, and afterwards became 
vice-president, and in the year 1860 was made president. 


New Corns.—The following is a list of coins mentioned in the 
Mint Report, for December, 1872, and recently introduced in com- 
mercial eircles; fae-similes of which will be contained in the 
3ANKER’S ALMANAC for 1873, to be issued in January next. 
Great Brrrarys—The sovereign, two styles. FRaANcE—Five francs, 
two franes, silver. SpAtin—Coins of the republic and the monarelhy. 
GERMAN Emprre—T'wenty marks, gold. WwurremMBerG—Silver 
coin. FRANKFORT—Silver coin. Atustrr1A—Gold and silver. Por- 
TUGAL—Gold and silver. Iraty—Royal and papal. Russra, 
NETHERLANDS, SWEDEN, DENMARK, and Mexico. Also the JAaPa- 
NESE coins—T'en in number. 


Tue Srock Excuance.—The Governing Committee of the New 
York Stock Exchange have admitted the following stocks to deal- 
ings: On the regular list—Western Pacific first mortgage bonds, 
Central Pacific State Aid bonds, Missouri Sixes Asylum bonds. On 
the free list—Sixth Avenue Railroad first mortgage bonds, Pittsburg, 
Cincinnati, and St. Louis first mortgage consolidated seven per cent. 
bonds, the Consolidation Coal Company of Maryland six per cent. 
consolidated convertible bonds. On miscellaneous list—Mariposa 
Land and Mining Company common and preferred stocks. Nearly 
all the firms dealing in the New York Stock Exchange, and whose 

26 
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failures, in consequence of the depreciation of stocks by the Boston 
conflagration, were announced recently, have settled in full, and their 
applications for readmission to the Exchange, through the appropriate 
committee, will probably receive favorable consideration. 


THREE PER CENTS.—The following shows the date and amount of 
the calls for the redemption of Three per Cent. Certificates : 
1870. 1871. 
December 31........ $2,000,000 December 31........ $ 1,500,000 
1871. 1872. 
January 31.......... 2,000,000 January 31 1,250,000 
February 28 ......-- 1,650,000 February 29........- 1,750,000 
March 31..........-- 2,500,000 PESPOR Si. s...-0<0<scs 1766000 
April 30 .........--. 2,000,000 April 30. .........-.. 1650000 
REBT DE vdcicccncice< FOO | eee 1,750,000 
POEO TO cccccacsesesn ESOC GE Bs cinecclccoue 1,300,000 
GURF Shicccwsacsce.s TEZG0j000 July 31 1,300,000 
August 31 1,000,000 August 31........... 1,500,000 
September 30........ 1,750,000 September 30........ 1,300,000 
October 31 2,000,000 *October 31 .......... 1,550,000 
November 30......-. 1,500,000 *November 30 ........ 1,000,000 


$ 40,000,000 
* Interest not yet ceased. 
On December 1, 1870, the publie debt statement showed that the 
amount of three per cent. certificates outstanding was $ 45,050,000. 


LreGcat 'TENDERS.—In pursuance of a notice received from Wash- 
ington, November 21st, the Fourtna Nationa BANK has paid into 
the Sub-Treasury $595,293 72, and the NATIONAL BANK OF Com- 
MERCE $529,383 78, all in legal-tender notes, though national bank 
notes would have been accepted. This money had been on deposit in 
those banks to the credit of the Unrrep Srares since the gold sales 
of October 7 and 10, when payment was accepted in certificates of 
deposit of these and two other banks. 


Rapip Transit.—The question of Rapmp TRANsIT is one of 
absorbing interest to those citizens of New York who reside in the 
northern portions of the city, or above the limits of Manhattan island. 
The question is in a fair way of being settled by the Elevated Railway, 
extending from the Battery to Twenty-ninth Street and Ninth 
Avenue. Since the prevalence of disease among horses, the travel 
on this road has increased largely, the average number of passengers 
daily being about 2,000; the time consumed is less than one-half of 
that by street cars or omnibus. The company propose to extend the 
road and increase the number of stopping places, which will not only 
be a great public accommodation, but in all probability will make 
the road a profitable concern to the stockholders. 


New Savines Banxs.—The Mecuanics’ Savines Bank has 
commenced business in Brooklyn, N. Y., at the corner of Fulton and 
Main Streets. Open daily, from nine a.m. to two p.m., and from four 
to seven o’clock p.m. President, Taomas Brooks; Vice-Presidents, 
James H. WHEATELY, JoUN FreNcH; Secretary, Henry E. Hutcu- 
tnson. The charter of this bank provides, that ‘“ Whenever any 
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deposit shall be made by any person being an alien, or minor, or a 
person being or thereafter becoming a married woman, the same shall 
‘be held for the exclusive right and benefit of such depositor, and free 
from the control or lien of all persons whatsoever except creditors ; 
and shall be repaid, together with the dividends or interest thereon to 
the person making the deposit, and the receipt or acquittance of 
such alien, minor or female, shall be a valid and sufficient release and 
discharge for such deposit to the corporation.” The FARMERS AND 
MecuAnics’ SAVINGS Bank, at Schenectady; and the Sixrm WAarD 
Savincs Bank, (formerly the Home), have recently commenced 
business. 

Connecricut.—Mr. Wiit1AM YALE Bracu, banker, established 
banking houses in New Haven and Wallingford, Conn., January, 
1871, with a capital of $250,000. He is doing a regular banking 
business, and has recently moved his New Haven banking house 
into new and commodious quarters. 


INSURANCE Ratres.—The Hartford Board of Underwriters have 
adopted the following resolutions, dated November 12, 1873: Je- 
solved—That all rates of premiums on merchandise, and buildings 
containing the same, be advanced from this date fifty per cent. from 
the tariff rate recently adopted by the Hartford Board of Under- 
writers. Lesolved—That all rates of premiums on risks classed as 
specially hazardous, and buildings containing the same, and all other 
property except dwellings and private barns, be advanced from this 


twenty-five per cent. from the tariff rate recently established by the 
Hartford Board of Underwriters. 


GreorciaA.—The Stare Nationa Bank, of Atlanta, Fulton 
County, (No. 2064), was organized in November, with a capital of 
$ 100,000, limited to $500,000. President, JAmEs M. BALL; Cashier, 
WiLuiAM W. CLAYTON. 

Intinois.—The REAL Estate, LOAN AND Trust Co., at Chicago, 
has been changed to the FRANKLIN BANK, located at No. 80 Van 
Buren Street, with the same officers, viz: President, FERNANDO 
JONES; Vice-President, S. A. Briaes; Cashier, Grorcre S. Eppy. 
Their present capital is $100,000, and theiy New York correspondent 
is the GERMAN-AMERICAN BANK. 


InprANA.—The First Natrona BANK of Goshen, Inprana, 
has voted to go into liquidation. Capital, $115,000; Mitron Merr- 
cER, President; W1it1Am H. Root, Cashier. 

Rockville—Mr. 8. A. Herrick has been appointed cashier of the 
First NationaL Bank, of Rockville, INDIANA, in place of Mr. 
Wiiitam 8S. MAGILu. 

lowa.—The case of LynDE v. County of Winnebago, Iowa, came 
before the Supreme Court U. 8., in October. This was an action on 
bonds issued by the county for the building of a court-house. The 
defense was that the bonds were issued without a vote of the people 
thereon, as required by law, and that they were therefore, irregular 
and void. The judgment was for the defendant on the facts shown, 
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and it is here contended that, as the bonds on their face recited that 
they were issued in pursuance of a vote of the people, the county is 
estopped to deny the fact as against an innocent holder for value. 
The bonds being thrown upon the market by the county, so reciting, 
and falling into the hands of persons without knowledge that their 
recital was false, the judgment must be to bind the county. 

Pella.—The Petta NATIONAL BANK was organized in November, 
at Pella, Marion County, (No. 2063), with a capital of $450,000, 
limited to $100,000. Pre sident, JoHN RostERsz; Vice-President, 
Peter H. Bousquet; Cashier, Jonn NOLLEN. This bank takes the 
place of the Pella Savings Institution. Their New York corre- 
spondent is the NationaAL PARK BANK. 

Dubuque.—The Propir’s Savrixcs BANK has been established at 
Dubuque. H. K. Love, President ; L. D. RANDALL, Vice-President ; 
J. F. Bates, Cashier. 


Kentucky.—The GerMAN NATIONAL Bank, of Louisville, (No. 
2062), was organized in November, with a capital of $237,700, 
limited to $300,000. President, HENry G. VAN SEGGERN; Cashier, 
ADOLPH RUTTINGER. 

Louisville.—Died, at his country seat, near Louisville, Kentucky, 
on November 5th, 1872, Vrretz McKnieut, for thirty -two yei ars 
president of the BANK oF Kentucky. He was born in Woodford 
County, Kentucky, April 1, 1798, and at his death was in his 75th 
year. He became preside nt of the Bank oF KENTUCKY in 1840, at 
a time when the bank had been subjected to heavy losses, and had 
become much discredited, by reason of the frauds committed by the 
ScHUYLKILL BANK, its Phil: adelphia agent. From this depre ssed 
condition, the extraordinary financial ability, the indefatigable energy 
and unsullied integrity of Mr. McKnieut, raised the bank to a pre- 
eminent position in the West, which it has hitherto retained. it was 
one of the few banks which maintained specie payments, all through 
the reat crisis of 1857. Mr. McKniGut’s failing health compelled 
him to retire from the presidency of the bank in May of this year. 
Mr. McKnicur is succeeded in the presidency by Mr. H. A. Gris- 
woLp; Mr. JAMES TRARUE remains vice-president of the BANK OF 
Kentucky; and Mr. Tuomas L. BAarRReET remains cashier. The 
capital of the bank is $1,653,500. Their New York correspondent 
is the BANK OF AMERICA. 


Lovuts1AaNna.—The MutuaL NATIONAL Bank, of New Orleans; 
has adopted a mutu: - system for the benefit of depositors, and de- 
elared a dividend of 14 per cent. to them. The capital stock p: aid in 
is $500,000; the aver: age deposits over $1,000,000; their first 
semi-annual dividend, declared June 30, 1872, six and a hali per cent. 
to stockholders, one and a half per cent. to depositors. PAUL 
Fourcuy, President; ALBERT BALDWwry, Vice-President ; JOSEPH 
Mircue., Cashier. 


MaryLanp.—A man, giving his name as Henry How .anp, de- 
posited in the Seconp NarionaL Bank, in Cumberland, Mary- 
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LAND, a check for $ 5,000 on the Futron NationaL BANK, of New 
York, purporting to be signed by C. H. Matitory & Co. An hour 
afterwards he drew his check for $3,000, and was requested to eall 
again. Telegraphic information from New York announced the check 
a fraud. Howtzanp did not call again and has not been arrested. 


Failures.—Of the several large mercantile firms who failed in this 
city a short time since, but one, that of Wi~tLt1AmM Bayne & Co., has 
made a settlement with creditors and resumed business, as yet. That 
house pays fifty-five cents on the dollar, and surrenders to its credi- 
tors the paper which it held of W1tt1am BripGrs & Co. and other 
firms for the balance. How much will be realized from that paper 
cannot be estimated at present. The house of LAzEAR BROTHERS 
has gone into voluntary bankruptcy, but it is expected to be re- 
organized by Mr. Jesse LAzEAR, a capitalist, and father of the mem- 
bers of the late firm.—Baltimore Sun. 


NortH Carotina.—The BANK or NEw HANOVER, at Wilming- 
ton, New Hanover County, N. C., was chartered by the legislature, 
and is now in active operation, with a cash capital of $150,000. 
President, Isaac B. GRAINGER; Cashier, STEPHEN D. WALLACE. 
Their correspondents are the IvporTERS AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL 
Bank, of New York; the Unton BanxrinG Co., Philadelphia ; the 
FRANKLIN Bank, Baltimore. (See their card in the Banker’s 
Magazine ). 

Goldsboro.—A. branch of the BANK oF NEw HANOVER has been 
established at Goldsboro, Wayne County, N.C. President, E. B. 
BorvEeNn ; Cashier, R. P. HowEett. Their New York correspondent 
is the IMPORTERS AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 

Tarboro.—A branch of the BANK oF NEw HANoveER has been 
established at Tarboro, Edgecombe County, N. C. President, 
MatrrHew WEDDELL; Cashier, JAMES D. Cumminc. Their New 
York correspondent is the MrercHants’ ExcuancE NATIONAL 
Bank. 

Onuto.—The Turrp NationaL Bank oF Sanpusky, Erie 
County, Onto, (No. 2061), was organized in October, with a capital 
of $100,000, limited to $300,000. President, L. CABLE; Cashier, 
GrorGe J. ANDERSON. Their New York correspondent is the First 
Nationa Bank. 

Dayton—Mr. J. H. Acury has been elected president of the 
Dayton NATIONAL Bank, in the place of Mr. PETER ODLIN, re- 
signed. Mr. W1LL1AM S. PHELPS remains cashier. Their New York 
correspondent is the AMERICAN ExcHAaNGE NATIONAL BANK. 


VerRMONT.—The First Nationat Bank of Fairhaven, mindful 
of recent robberies, has given notice to depositors that unregistered 
bonds must be immediately withdrawn, and will not in future be re- 
ceived on deposit. Apprehensive of the same danger the directors of 
the BANK or LANSINGBURG have ordered that their cashier hereafter 
shall not have knowledge of any combination of their vaults and 
safe locks. 


— 
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Is aN ImMatuRE Coupon VALUABLE !—A New Jersey bank presi- 
dent has written to the Treasurer of the United States in regard to a 
peculiar case, arising out of a purchase of the wrong coupon ‘attached 
to a 10-40 bond. It appears that the owner of the bond cut off the 
last coupon, maturing in the year 1903, and sold it to the bank. The 
officer of the bank cashed it under the impression that it was due, and 
did not take the trouble to examine it. The bank president, who is 
an old man, hints at a bare possibility that before 1903 there may be 
a new president in his place, and that there might be a general change 
of officers and clerks, and he desires to know during his term of office 
what they shall do about that coupon. It is usual when a bond is 
redeemed at the Treasury Department to deduct the amount of all 
missing coupons from the principal and accrued interest. This is done 
to secure the return of every coupon, and the amount so reti uined by 
the government is refunded when the coupon is presented. Thus, if 
at the e xpiration of the first limit (ten years) the government sees fit 
to redeem the class of bonds to which that coupon belongs, the amount 
of the coupon will be deducted at the Treasury Department; and 
when after that Mr. Bank President or his successor or anybody else 
presents the coupon, he will get the money for it, even though it 
would be worth nothing if it was kept on the bond, by reason of 
redemption of the bond before maturity of the coupon.— Washington 
Correspondence New York Journal of Commerce. 


REDEMPTION OF MUTILATED CURRENCY. ~<a direction of the See- 
retary of the Treasury, the practice of transmitting transfer checks 
in the redemption of old, defaced and mutilated currency in sums of 
five dollars and upwards, and legal-tender notes in sums of fifty dollars 
and upwards, forwarded by express to the treasurer, will be discon- 
tinued December 1, 1872. Thereafter returns for such remittances 
will be made in all cases by express, at the expense of the Department, 
in new legal-tender notes or fractional currency in such denominations 
as the owners may request. When no request is made, returns will 
be made in currency of the same kind as that received. 


An INDEPENDENT TREASURY.—A bill has been prepared by the 
Treasury Department, to be presented to Congress in December, 
revising the laws in relation to an independent Treasury, in which 
many important changes are proposed. ‘The title of the bill is as 
follows:—‘“ A bill to provide for the designation of an independent 
Treasury of the United States, to revise, consolidate and amend the 
statutes relative to the collection, safe keeping, transfer and disburse- 
ment of public revenue, and to facilitate the settlement of the accounts 
of the Treasurer of the United States and United States disbursing 
officers and agents.” — Washington Telegram to Boston Post. 

WattworkK AND Co’s Cueck Prorector—tThis is a useful 
invention, calculated to prevent the alteration of checks. See their 
sard on the cover of this work. Sent to any part of the Unirep 
STATES reac “oni” by Express, charges prepaid, on receipt of the price, 
Four dollars. {=F Orders executed at the office of the BANKER’s 
MAGAZINE. 
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Burnt Parer.—Curious results have followed some of the experi- 
ments made upon charred papers and documents, and the examinations 
of books in safes which proved worthless in the great fire. It has 
been found that what paper-makers call poor paper, paper considerably 
“elayed,” stood the best test. Parchment paper, used for bonds and 
legal documents, shrivelled up exceedingly, and the print blistered so 
that it could be read when writing was illegible. So it was with 
the engraved work on notes. The gilding on the account-books burned 
and charred showed out as bright and clear as when the books were 
new, which brings up the question if to introduce gilt-edged account- 
books would not be well, on the ground that the gilt would stay the 
passage by fire of the pages within. Books crammed into a safe so 
that it was difficult to get them out, suffered considerably less than 
those that were set in loosely, and in some cases came out from safes, 
in which everything else was worthless, so far preserved that the figures 
on their pages could be deciphered. With charred papers, which could 
not be made transparent by any light whatever used, it was found, 
after the employment of vitriol, oxalic acid, chalk, glycerine, and other 
things, that anything that moistened them to a certain stage—to which 
it was delicate work to get and not pass—made the lines, words, and 
figures, legible through a magnifying glass. It has been the almost 
universal experience that lead-pencil marks show out all right where 
ink marks cannot be distinguished. The success of the use of pho- 
tography has already been noted.—oston Advertiser, November 18. 


3uRNT Bonps—Treasury of the United States, Washington, Nov. 16, 
1872. My Dear Sir: Your burnt currency, like that received after 
the fire at Chicago, will, no doubt, be mixed, and composed of the 
notes of the Unirep States and of National Banks. The latter are 
only redeemable by the respective banks that issued them. The ex- 
perts in the office, will, in most cases, unless the destruction of a 
note is total or nearly so, be able to determine the particular bank 
from which any given note was issued. ‘There is a more important 
reason why burnt money should be sent here. Circulating notes and 
government bonds injured by fire should not be manipulated at all by 
any one, but should be carefully kept intact just as they came from 
the fire, until they reach the hands of the proper persons whose busi- 
ness it is to ascertain their value and the source from whence issued. 
It would, therefore, be well, that you should desire all persons who 
have charred notes or bonds of the Government, to do them up just 
as they find them, first in tissue paper and then in cotton batting, and 
then pack them securely in a strong box, so that they cannot be 
crushed or shaken, and then forward them here, addressed to me 
officially, by Adams’ Express Company. 

Large amounts will thus be saved that would otherwise inevitably 
be lost to the owners if they undertake to manipulate the burnt papers, 
or if they fail to do them up for transportation in any way less safe 
than before indicated. Very respectfully yours, 

(Signed), F. E. Spryner, Treasurer U. S. 
F. Haven, Jr., Esq., Assist. Treas. U. S., Boston, Mass. 
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NEW BANKS, BANKERS AND SAVINGS BANKS. 


THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE contains a monthly list of new National banks, 
State banks, Savings banks and private bankers. Subscribers are re squested to 
furnish additional names for the BANKER’S ALMANAC for 1873, now in prepara- 
tion. No charge is made for the insertion of these names in the BANKER’s 
MAGAZINE, and in the BANKER’s ALMANAC. The cards of Banks and Bankers 
are inserted in the BANKE R’S MAGAZINE (monthly) at thirty dollars per annum 
and in the BANKER’S ALMANAC, annually, at twenty-five dollars, and will thus 
reach every bank and banker in the U. 8S. 


NEW YORK, 
Knoblauch & Lichtenstein, 37 Broad. Sternberger, Netter & Seasongood, 44 
King, Finney & Co., 21 Nassau. Exchange Place. 
H. W. Gray & Avery, 56 Exchange Pl. Van Dyck & Williams, 66 Exch. Place. 


Place and State. Name of Bank. N. Y. Correspondent. 


Albany, N. Y.....-Home Savings Bank..-..-..-.. 
Brooklyn, - Brooklyn Trust Co.........--- 
“ Mechanics’ Savings “Bank 


Schenectady, “ Farmers & Mech. Sav. Bank -. 

New Britain, Conn... F. G. Guion Howes & Macy. 
Ridgetield, “«  .. Ridgefield Savings Bank Howes & Macy. 
Bainbridge, GEO. ..-. Dickson & Stegall Howes & Macy. 
Atlanta, ‘* ....State National Bank 

Bement, ILLS. ....... Bryant & Bodman 

Chicago, “ ....-...Fidelity Sav. Bk. & Trust Co.. 

- Franklin Bank German-American Bank. 
Paris, 5 orl , Sons ...........Winslow, Lanier & Co. 
Pella, Iowa.......-.Pella National Bank ..........National Park Bank. 
Carroll, ‘* ...-.--Carroll County Bank National Park Bank. 
Nevada, ‘“* .......0. B. Dutton German-American Bank. 
Rockford, ‘‘ .......Mathews & Case .............Howes & Macy 
Dubuque, ‘* ...-.--People’s Savings Bank Importers & Traders’ N. b. 
Burlingame, KAN.... Burlingame Sav ings Bank Northrup & Chick. 
Fredonia, wr song ilson C ounty ——— s Bank.. Northrup & Chick. 


Louisville, Ky 
Maysville, 
St. Louis, Mo..... ietieniod | Savings Bank Northrup & Chick. 
solivar, Tolfree, Dunnegan & Co. ..-..Northrup & Chick. 
Memphis, ‘‘ Scotland County Bank Dry Goods Bank. 
Osceola, Osceola Savings Bank Donnell, Lawson & Co. 

- St. Clair County Nat. Loan Bk. . Jameson, Smith & Cotting. 
Rulo, NEB. -+----..--Stone & Easley Saunders,Hardenberg & K. 

Bank of New Hanover Importers & Traders’ N. B. 


Goldsboro, ad Do. (Branch). . Importe rs & Traders’ N. b. 
Tarboro, WP eas Do. Merchants’ Exchange N. b. 


Sunbury, Onto Farmers’ Bank....-.-..-...-.. Irving National Bank. 
Sandusky, ‘* -. -Third National Bank First National Bank. 
Caldwell, ‘*  ....Noble County Bank Winslow, Lanier & Co. 
Medina, “¢  ....Phoenix Bank National Trust Company. 
Painesville, ‘* -....Painesville Sav. Association. -.Importers & Traders’ N. B. 
Philade Iphia, Pa....Colket & Tevis..........-..--Scott, Strong & Co. 

“ ... Lloyd, Cassatt & Co Lloyd, Hi: umilton & Co. 
Brookville, « ...W. F. Clark & Son....,-....-.Philadelphia National Bk. 





1872.| 
Pa 


“ 


Lancaster, 

Carbondale, 

Hummelstown, “ .. 

Pittsburgh, 
“e 


“ec 
Coopersburg, 
Erie, 
Bethlehem, 
Easton, 
Connellsville, 
Hazleton, 
Millersburg, 
Harmony, 
Seranton, 
Uniontown, 
Scranton, 


S.C 


Union, 


Fort Worth, Texas.-Tidball & Wilson 


“ 


Sherman, 

“ “ 
Marshall, = 
Crockett, si 


Pamplins, VA. .- 


New Banks, Bankers and Savings Banks. 
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.- Diffenderffer Brothers. ......-.Dunn Brothers, Phila. 
.--Miners & Mechanics’ Sav. Bk.. Fourth National Bank. 

- Hummelstown Bank Jay Cooke & Co., Phila. 
.-- People’s Savings Bank..--...-. Jay Cooke & Co. 

.- Western Do. Winslow, Lanier & Co. 
.--Artisans’ Deposit Bank ....... Bank of North America. 
---Coopersburg Do. _ ......-. Union National Bk., Phila. 
---Erie Dime Do. Union Banking Co., Phila. 
.-- Dime Do. --------Manufacturers’ National B. 
---Merchants’ Bank Vermilye & Co. 

.-- Youghiogheny Bank Bank of New York. 
.--Hazleton Savings Bank. ......Fourth National Bank. 
.--Lykens Valley Bank Ninth National Bank. 
.--Harmony Savings Bank ...... Ninth National Bank. 

--- Scranton Do. Merchants’ Exchange N.B. 
--- Dollar Do. 

-«- Scranton Trust Co. «20+ <s0ncese Ninth National Bank. 


..--Merchants & Planters’ Nat. Bk. 

Northrup & Chick. 
--Poak & Jones......---...-...Northrup & Chick. 
--Merchants & Planters’ Bank. .. Northrup & Chick. 
--Raguet & Fry 

«oS. £. PoUnG & C0... .cccccee Lunt Brothers. 


.---Farmers & Merchants’ Sav. B..J.J.Nicholson & Sons, Balt. 


DISSOLVED OR DISCONTINUED. 


H. W. Gray & Co. 
Caldwell, Walker & Co. 


Dennistowm 


YORK CITY. 
Bowles Brothers & Co. 
Stewart & Matteson. 
R. J. Kimball. 

Fowler & Wilson. 


NEW 


1 & Co. 


New Yorx.—C, J. Baleom, Hume. 
ILL1Nors.— Real Estate Savings Bank, Chicago, (succeeded by the 


Franklin Bank, 
lowa.—Pelk 


80 Van Buren Street). 
1 Savings Institution, Pella, Marion Co., (succeeded 


by the Pella National Bank); Anderson, Chipps & Co., Monroe, 
(succeeded by the Monroe Savings Bank); Vincent Wood & Co., 
Boone, (succeeded by the First National Bank of Boone). 
Kenrucky.—J. A. Edwards & Co., Shelbyville ; W. J. Bacon & 
Co., Cadiz. 
On10.—Commercial Bank, Medina. 
InprAnA.—The First National Bank, Goshen. 
MicniGAn.—Holmes, Green & Co., Greenville; Robert Hosie, 
Detroit ; National Interest Bank, Jackson, (formerly National Sav- 
ings Bank). 
_Texas.—James H. Starr & Son, Marshall; G. Van Winkle & 
Co., Sherman. 


Wisconsin.—Bank of Racine; B. B. Northrup & Co., Racine. 
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CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 


(Continued from 


November No., page 315.) 


Changes of president and cashier of National and State banks should be 


promptly reported, for announcement in the BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


is made for such announcements. 


Name of Bank. 
Merch. N. B., Little Rock, ARK. 


State Sav. Inst., Chicago, IL. 
Second Nat. B., Charleston, “ 
First - Seneca © 
Aad “oe a7 “ 


“ 


State Springfield 
Merchants’ “ Chicago, 
Rock Island National Bank “ 
First Nat. Bk., Tuscola, <“ 
First Nat. Bk., Laporte, IND. 
Washington National B’k “ 
Brookville 5 s S 
Muncie 
First N. B., 


“ 


“ “ 
Rockville, - 
First Nat. Bank, Ottawa, KAN. 
First . Wichita, ‘“ 
Manufacturers’ B., Louisville, Ky. 
Bank of Kentucky, “ = 
Nat. State Cap. B., Concord, N. H. 
Trenton Banking Co., N.. J. 
First Nat. Bk., Jersey City, “ 
First Nat. Bank, Ellenville, N. Y. 
Chatauqua Co. N.B.,Jamestown, sa 


“e 


“ec 


Cambridge Valley Nat. Bank, 
“ “ “ 


“ 


Bank for Savings, N. Y. City, “ 


Fourth Nat. B., Cincinnati, 
First i Geneva 
Dayton National Bank “ 
Citizens’ N. L., Urbana, ” 
Lebanon National Bank, PENN. 
First Nat. Bank, Lockhaven, “ 
National Bank, Spring City, “ 
First Nat. Bank, Newtown, = 
Monongahela N. B., Brownsville “ 
First National Bank, 3 is 

im 5 Ashland, “ 
Mechanics’ N. B., Providence, R. I. 
Bank of Columbia, TENN. 


6 “é 


Onto 
“ 


N. B. Commerce, Green Bay, WIs. 
“ 7 oe se 


Woodstock National Bank, VT. 
Nat. B’k Texas, Galveston, TEXAS 


Elected. 
Logan H. Roots, Pres. 
John C. Dore, Pres. 
George Parker, Pres. 
James Cunnea, Pres. 
John Cunnea, Cash. 
F. K. Whittemore, Cash. 
John Dekoven, Cash. 
J. F. Robinson, A. C. 
Leonard J. Wyeth, Cash. 
E. Morrison, Pres. 
Matthew L. Brett, Cash. 
John R. Goodwin, Cash. 
S. A. Wilson, Cash. 
8. A. Herrick, Cash. 
W. 8S. Hinkley, Pres. 
A. H. Gassard, Cash. 
Samuel Gwyer, Cash. 
H. A. Griswold, Pres. 
H. J. Crippen, Cash. 
Albert J. Whittaker,Cash. 
A. H. Wallis, Pres. 
Charles Ver Nooy, Cash. 
Robert Newland, Pres. 
D. N. Marvin, Cash. 
Martin D. Hubbard, Pres. 
James Thompson, Cash. 
John C. Green, Pres. 
M. Morris White, Cash. 
J. B. Stevens, Cash. 
J. H. Achey, Pres. 
Matthew Weaver, Cash. 
Jacob Readel, Pres. 


No charge 


n place of. 
George R. Weeks. 
J. C. Haines, 

J. W. True. 
Sam. Holderman. 
Austin Spencer. 
Samuel H. Jones. 
Henry C. Wilson. 
A. Benedict. 
William H. Lamb. 
Aurora Case. 


John W. Hitt. 
John W. Burson. 
William S. Magill. 
Peter P. Elder. 
J. S. Danford. 
Henry Dent. 
VirgilMcKnight.* 
Preston S. Smith 
Thos. J. Stryker.* 
John 8. Fox. 

M. Du Bois. 
Samuel Barrett. 
Robert Newland. 
James Thompson. 
John E. Smith. 
M. S. Bidwell. 
John H. Hewson. 
J. Sum Blythe. 
Peter Odlin. 
Evans G. Wiley. 
Cc. D. Gloninger. 


> 


GravenstineKintzing,CashAbraham Grafins. 


John T. Eaches, Cash. 
E. Atkinson, Pres. 
William Parkhill, Cash. 
Eli Crumrine, Cash. 
William Terry, Cash. 
Lewis Dexter, Cash. 
L. D. Myers, Pres. 

W. P. Ingram, Cash. 
George A. Lawton, Pres. 
Edward Decker, Cash. 
H. C. Johnson, Cash. 
Robert J. John, Cash. 


* Deceased. 


Samuel H. Hibbs. 
David 8S. Knox. 
William Parkhill. 
F. B. Wingert. 
John A. Field. 
W. P. Ingram. 
L. D. Myers. 


George Sommers. 
Geo. A. Lawton. 


Eliakim Johnson. 
Charles F. Noyes. 
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New York, NovemBER 25, 1872. 







Exchange on London, at sixty days’ sight, 10844 @ 1083, for gold. 









The month now closing will be a memorable one in the financial history of the country. The 
destruction by fire at Boston of property valued at seventy to eighty millions of dollars, threat- 
ened for the moment to shake the pillars of credit throughout the Union. But the shock has 
been met with calmness, and the effects of the disaster have fallen more lightly than was appre- 
hended, both upon that city and this. 








ee ee 






The Banks of Boston met with promptness their Clearing-House settlements, and to the 
suggestion that the Treasury Department be invoked to lend its aid in the emergency, an un- 
hesitating protest was uttered by the Boston Board of Trade. 















The unsound principles which have inspired, in some quarters, an outcry for still further 
inflation of the paper currency, have met with another fitting rebuke. At the recent session of 
the National Board of Trade the following resolution on this subject was adopted : 














Resolved, That the National Board of 'Trade reaffirms emphatically its declaration of Decem- 





ber, 1871, that it is incumbent on the National Government to prepare by a moderate but steady Fi 
contraction of the legal-tender currency, for the ultimate resumption of specie payment by the if : 
National Treasury and the National Banks, and believes that such contraction, instead of cur- ik 
tailing the legitimate credit and industry of the people, will rather tend to enlarge them by 5 
checking unwarrantable speculation, and thus restoring capital to its proper channels, by greatly oy 
enhancing the value of all national securities, by restoring a sound and just standard of value, i ; 
and by substituting for a fixed and unelastic volume of irredeemable paper the precious metals fe 
and the credit legitimately based on them, the amount of which is practically inexhaustible. i ; 












In the stock market much excitement has prevailed, its culmination b eing n the arrest, on the 
22nd instant, of Jay GOULD, upon the charge of embezzlement from the Erie Railway Company, | 
and ia a corner upon Chicago and Northwestern Railroad shares. The extraordinary figure of 
230 for this on the 22nd was the result, after prevailing rates of 76 @ 80. 







' The advance on the 9th inst. of the rate of interest to 7 per cent by the BANK OF ENGLAND was 
not unexpected here. In Wall street the supply of and demand for money have both been large, 
and high rates have prevailed. We quote the prevailing rates for paper in the hands of the 
priucipal brokers ; 


ERT a Ne NE aE tee 


Per Cent. 











Loans on call—Government collaterals... . 7@ 8 

43 9% Miscellaneous collaterals, first-class 72 & 
Commercial first-class indorsed paper, sixty Gays..........0..e0ecceeceeceeeeeeeees 10 @ 12 f 
Commercial first-class indorsed paper, four months. ..........222..ceeeeeee cece eees 12 @ 12 : 
Commercial first-class indorsed paper, six months..............+sseeeeeeeeeeeeeees 12 @ 12 : 
Commercial first-class, single names, sixty days..........0....0cceeeee cece eeeeeee 12 @ 13 ; 
Commercial first-class, single names, four to six months..............---04eeeeeeee 12 @ 13} 
Bankers’, first-class domestic, three to four months. -. @ 15 ee 
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The New York City Banks show an indebtedness of nearly the same as at our last report, but 
their reserve is seven millions less, being only about $1,200,000 above the legal limit of 25 per 


cent, 
one National banks being 


The seventy-seven city banks have an aggregate capital of $87,355,500 ; 


that of the fitty- 
$71,785,000, and twenty-six under State charters having $ 15,570,500. 


We annex their returns for the past few weeks, and a comparison with previous years : 


1867. 
Jan. 5.... 
July 6 
Jan. 4, 68 
July 3 
Jan. 4 
Jan, 3, °7 
July 
Jan. 2,’ 
July 
Jan. 1, 
Feb. : 
Mar. 

Apri 
May 
June ¢< 
July ‘ 
Aug. 5. 
Sept. < 


Loans. 
$ 257, 
. 264,361,237 
. 249,741,297 
281,945,931 .. 
259,090,057 .. 
250,406, 387 
. 276,496,503 
263,417,418 
296,237,959 
270,534,000 
282,610.400 
22 220,100 
276,767,400 
.. 280,284,900 .. 
. 284,674,800 .. 
289,002,800 
- 295,428,200 . 
288,812,400 
269,810,300 .. 
274,925,300 .. 
277,832,300 .. 
277,231,500 . 
276,933,000 . 
276,464,300 .. 


Specie. 


852,460 ..$ 12,794,892 
10,853,171 .. 
12,724,614 .. 
11,954,730 .. 
20,736,122 .. 
31,166,908 .. 
. 31,611,330 .. 
. 20,028,846 .. 
16,526,451 .. 
- 25,049,500 .. 
- 23,986. 


13,424,200 .. 
590,200 .. 
~ 12,101,200 Sa 


13, 


100... 
18,333,600 . . 
21,384,700 .. 
18,325,400 .. 
21,268,800 .. 
22,795,500 .. 
23,925,900 .. 
16,402,500 .. 
9,943,900 .. 
10,795,300 .. 
11,888,600 .. 


Circulation. 
. 832,762,779 . 


34,379,609 


34,150,887 


28,218,700 


27,604,200 


=4 $ 202 
33,669,397 .. 
34,134,391 .. 
34,032,466 .. 


33,070,365 .. 
32,153,514 .. 
30,494,457 .. 
28,542,800 .. 


28,165.400 . . 
28,019,400 .. 
27,809,800 .. 
27,522,000 .. 
27,416,100 .. 
27,337,200 .. 
27,475,000 .. 


27,686,000 .. 


27,591,200 .. 


Deposits. 


191,524,312 
187,070,786 


221,050,806 . . 


180,490,445 


179,129,394 .. 
219,083,428 .. 
188,238,995 .. 
243,308,693 .. 
200,409,800 .. 
220,906,700 .. 
210,472,800 .. 
203,058,800 .. 
211,636,400 .. 
226,070,900 .. 
232,387,900 .. 
241,528,000 .. 
219,036,200 .. 
.- 186,150,200 .. 
203,202,500 . . 
204,405,300 .. 


564 . 


Legal 
Tenders. 


. $ 65,026, 121 


71,196,472 
62,111, 


45,034,602 


56,815,254 .. 


45,245,358 


71,348,828 .. 
40,282,800 .. 
46,565,800 . . 
43,770,400 .. 
41,649,700 .. 
47,407,400 .. 


53,780,500 
54,951,400 


55,051,700 . . 


49.366,700 
41,915,700 


52,342,100 .. 
51,736,500 . 


201 .. 
72,124,939 .. 
48,896,421 .. 58 


oo 


27,588,100 .. 
27,599,300 .. 
27,576,300 .. 


203,405,600 .. 48,261,000 


199,651,600 .. 45,899,300 


The returns at the end of November, in a series of years, were as follows : 


Loans. 

$ 288,403,700 
264,608,116 
252.678,474 
254,386.057 
249,343,649 . 
267,920,415 
235,345,177 
192, 679.080 
173,515,860 
172. 962,294 


1869 
RD cones 
ae 
1866 
1864 


1863 
1862 


Specie. 
$ 16,222,200 
18,222,617 
29,687,896 
15,786,277 
15,499,110 ..... 
15,202,865 
12,343,542 ..... 
20,248,716 
27,555,175 
37,949,086 


Legal Tenders. Circulation. 
. 3 53,694,900 
51,826,556 
48,181,290 
62,440,206 
51,121,911 
62,359,254 
49,997,271 


32,353,679 ... 
34,155,838 
34,284,563 


31,361,418 
15,340,528 .. 
3,615,648 
6,126,411 . 
9,816,801 


For Shares of the New York City Banks, the following are the quotations— 


New York 
Manhattan 
Merchants’ 
Mechanics’ 
America oni 


North River , 

Butchers and Drovers’ ror 
Merchants’ Exchange 
Mechanics and Traders’ ... 
Seventh Ward 

New York State. 
Commerce ...... 
Mercantile ....... bs 
American Exchange 

Bank of the —— 
Citizens’ 


a 
*. 101% 
i 148 


Asked. 
. 135 


Grocers’ 

East River 

Nassau . 

St. Nicholas............... 

Marine 

Commonwealth 

Importers and Traders’... . 

Manuf. and Merchants’ .... 

New York National Exch.. 

Central National 

Fourth National 

Ninth National 

Tenth National 

Eleventh Ward. . 

Oriental 

Gold Exchange ; 
Bankers and Brokers’ As.. 

German-American 


94 


97 


204,524,600 .. 46,731,600 .. 


$30,089,500 .... 


34,129,911 ..... 


Offered. 


Weekly 
Clearings. 


. 3 466,927,787 


194,021,990 
483,266,304 
525,646,692 
5,304,799 
399,355,375 
562,736,404 
167,692,982 
561 
561,802,964 
556.855,404 
656,572,703 
658,240,254 
742,928,540 


366,458 


9, 868 
,837 
540. 228,348 
500,013,376 
777,477,621 

879,906,570 

903,910,753 
- 644,455,688 
879,855,881 
796,302,118 


185,973 


Deposits. 
$ 219,229,200 
194,415,073 
97,395 
187,418,835 
174,721,653 
213,414 984 
175,518,073 
161,422,248 
139,645,665 
158,993,715 


Asked. 
110 
. 105 


84 
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The exhibit of the Philadelphia banks presents little change during this month. The aggre- 
gate capital of the twenty-seven Nationa! Banks is $16,235,000. Their condition for five years 
is shown in the following table: 

Legal Tenders. Loans. Specie. Circulation. Deposits. 
Aug. 3, 1867...... $16,733,198 ...$53,427,840 ....$ 302,055 ... $10,635,925... $38,094,543 
Jan. 4, 1868...... 16,782,432 .-. 52,002,304 .... 235,912 .... 10,639,000 .... 36,621,274 
July 6............ 16,443,153 .... 53,653,47 .--. 233,996 .... 10,625,426 .... 44,824,398 
Jan. 4, 1869 13,210,397 50,716,999 .... 252,483 .... 10,593,719 .... 38,121.03 
February l...... 14,296,571 .--. 52,632,8)3 .... 302,782 -- 10,593,351 .... 39.677,943 
December 6....... 12,991,489 - 51,962,040 .... 932,468 .... 10,603,252 .... 38,878,533 
Jan. 3, 1870....... 12,670,198 51,662,662 ....1,290,096 .... 10,568,681 .... 38,890.00] 
February 7. 13,741,867 .... 51,828,563 .... 957,510 .... 10,568,081 .... 39,512,149 
December 5 ee. 12,698,298 .... 51,083,136 ... 800,705 .... 10,814,300 .... 38,682,809 
Jan. 2, 1871....... 12,653,166 .... 51,861,827 ....1,071,528 .... 10,813,212 . 38,660,403 
July 3............ 14,802,502 -- 58,130,492 ..- 233,883 e+» 11,190,228 .... 47,439,791 
Dec. 4.. eeeeee 11,976,949 .... 57,883,087 -- 516.566 .... 11,475,820 .... 44,393,485 
Jan. 1, 1872 11,228,988 .. 55,631,723 .1,069,585 .... 11,348,851 .... 42,049,757 
FOB. Sic.<sc...00e ESR .. 56,578,932 .... 980,489 -ee 11,358,645 .... 42,295,844 
Mar. 4 11,067,565 .... 55,430,238 . 363,722 .... 11,359,927 .... 40,307,856 
Aprill............ 10,060,386 .... 54,674,526 .... 246,583 .... 11,419,343 .... 38,396,406 
May 6.... 12,012,484 .. 55,049,536 . 253,525 .... 11,370,358 .... 42,149,002 
June < - 14,273,283 .... 57,263,669 144,106 .... 11,337,956 .... 49,303,161 
13,952,002 .... =, — on rT 228,338 .... 11,345,868 .... 50,021,793 
12,489,388 ~-- 267,427 .... 11,357,705 .... 47,493,586 
- 10,892,744 57,674,000 ---. 231,782 .... 11,866,786 .... 43,104,260 
eae 852,031 .... 130,890 .... 11,379,972 .... 40,665,109 
- 10,145,068 .... 55,121,372 .... 141,086 .... ye 36 .... 39,748,436 
10,396,592 .... 55,501,652 .... 173,774 .... 11,364,647 .... 40,576,166 
229,774 54,042,128 .... 172,651 . 11,383,977 .... 39,947,838 
9,582,129 .... 55,621,198 .... 154,455 .... 11,397,123 .... 40,023,344 


The deposits and loans of Boston Banks are both larger than in October. Their losses by the 
late fire are estimated at not over two to three millions, and the business of those whose offices 
were burned suffe sred no interruption. The Boston Banks are fifty-one in number, with a com- 
bined capital of $ 49,000,000, and surplus funds, $12,872,000. We annex the returns for 1867- 
1872: 

1867. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. 
August 5...... $ 96,367,558 ....8 472,045 ....$15,111,084 ....$33,398,850 ....$24.655.075 
Jan. 6,1868.... 94,969,249 .... 1,466,246 .... 15.543,169 .... 40,856,022 .... 24,6211,559 
July 100,110,830 .... 1,617,638 - 15,107,307 .... 43,458,654 . 25,214,196 
Jan. 98,423,644 . 2,203,401 .... 12,938,342 .... 37,538,767 .... 25,151,340 
Jan, 3, 1870.... 105,985,214 . 3,765,347 11,374,559 40,007,225 25.280, 893 
Dec. 5..csecce 108,544,507 «2+ 2,105,536 ...- 12,612,076 44,345,702 2... 24,153.930 
Jan. 2,1871.... 111,190,173 .... 2,484,536 .... 12,872,917 46,927,971 .... 24,662,209 
July ¢ 119, 152,159 1,441,500 .... 13,117,482 .. 50,603,067 .... 24 816,012 
Dec -.+- 114,748,031 . 1,510,054 . 10,387,633 .... 44,847,412 . 25,713,611 
Jan 2. 115,278,481 . 4,469,483 .... 9,602,748 46,994,482 .... 25.715,976 
Feb. 5, 119,464,300 . 5,602,000 . 7,969,700 .... 50,136,500 .... 25,654,600 

117,359,400 .... 3,726,200 . 7,446,400 ..- 45,636 0 25.725,300 
116,121,900 .. 3,966,400 ... 8,107,500 .- 44,842,500 25, 790,800 
114,421,200 3,255. 80 -. 7,609,200 » 47,571,000 25,803,600 
115.567.100 . 2,244.36 . 10,470,600 eee 48,585 60 9,694,300 
112 164.800 .... 2,740,100 9,471,800 » 48.875, 500 24.-77 000 
119,046,700 .... 1, sooagi 100 . 9,765,400) .... 46,568,000 
116.642,700 .... 1,198,700 9 860,100 .... 41,306,10 
111,693,400 ... Ti 3. 600 .. 8,939,500 .... 39,989,300 
113,164,500 .... 1.129,300 ‘ 8,932,800 . 41,813,200 
113 2.500 .... LI6G10 .. 9,479,100 . 43,776,000 5 25.052, 000 
114,725,100 .. 1,300,600 .... ° 9,641,500 .. 45,033,100 25,672,500 
115,229,700 .-» 1,184,700 9,092,700 .... 44,569,700 .. 25,600,700 
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The latest quotations for State bonds are given below. Of those of the Southern States 
Missouri 6s are in best demand. 
Offered. Asked. | Offered. Asked. 

Tennessee 6s, old sivas See | Louisiana 6s, Levee bonds.. 50 
Tennessee 63, new oo | Louisiana 8s, Levee bonds.. — 
Virginia 68, old ce | Louisiana 8s, L. bonds, 1875 — 
Virginia 6s, new bonds ...... ee California 7s _ 
Virginia 64, Consol. Bonds... peace | Connecticut 6s.............. — 
Virginia 6s, Def. Bonds B% «22. Rhode Island 6s - 
Georgia 7s, new bonds....... cai | Alabama 5s : _ 
North Carolina 6s, old SM... é | Alabama 8s — 
North Carolina to N.C.R. Co. Sasis Arkansas 78,L. R.&Ft.S. Iss. — 
North Carolina F. A., 1866... Oe ccs | Michigan 6s, 1873........... 95 
North Carolina F. A., 1868... | Michigan 6s, 1878 95 
North Carolina, new bonds... . ata | Michigan 6s, 1883........... 95 
North Carolina, Spec. Tax. ... © ane ae | Michigan 7s, 1883 ae 
South Carolina 6s............ : | New York Reg. Boun. Loan. 106 
South Carolina, Jan. and July 2 ves Se | . Y. Coupon Bounty Loan. 106 
South Carolina, April and Oct. ies | . Y. 6s, Canal Loan, 1873. .105 
South Carolina 7s, of 1888... . .... 3548 | N. Y. 6s, Canal Loan, 1874. .105 
PE Wa aisiginnemainnnucasce eee | N. Y. 6s, Canal Loan, 1875. .105 
Missouri 6s, H. & St. Jo. Iss.. ¢ . Y. 6s, Canal Loan, 1877. .105 
Louisiana 68, new, F. D..... 5 § N. Y. 6s, Canal Loan, 1878..105 
Louisiana 68, new bonds..... re | N. Y. 58, Canal Loan, 1874.. 98 


The premium on Gold has fluctuated from 113g to 13. Shipments to Europe have been about 
seven millions of dollars during the last month. The amount since Jan. Ist. is sixty-seven 
millions. Up to this date, in a series of years, they compare as follows : 

Year 1852. ..$ 23,743,000 ...... Year 1859. ..$ 67,088,000 Year 1866. .. $57,931,000 


1853. .. 22,949,000 ...... * 1860. .. 41,960,000 * 1867. ..  44,723.000 
1854. .. 36,791,000 * 1861. .. 3,332,000 1868. .. 68,481,000 
1855. .. 26,555,000 ** 1862. .. 54,967,000 * 1869. .. 30,184,000 
1856. .. 34,756,000 1863. .. 41,093,000 * 1870. .. 56,218,000 
1857. .. 36,490,000 1864. .. 44,023,000 .... * 1871. .. 59,600,000 
1858. .. 24,057,000 “ 1865. .. 27,218,000 1872. .. 67,091,000 


The exports from New York to foreign ports, exclusive of specie, from the beginning of 1872, 
and of the two preceding years, compare as below : 
Since Jan 1, 1870. 1871. ‘ 
(currency value) $ 168,281,000. $ 214,700,000. $ 210,859,000. 
While the imports for the same periods were ; 
Since Jan. 1, 1870. 1871. 
(gold value) $ 270,261,000. $ 345,885,000. $ 390,120,000. 
On such an exhibit prudent business men may well ponder. 


Foreign exchange is steady at the quoted rates. For sixty day bills 1083, is asked by leading 
bankers, and for short sight 1101. We quote—Bills at 60 days on London, 107)2 @ 108 for 
commercial; 108 @ 10834 for bankers’; do. at short sight, 109% @110%; Paris at 60 days, 5.37'» 
@ 5.314%; do. at short sight, 5.2774 @ 5.25; Antwerp, 5.35 @ 5.293g; Swiss, 5.35 @ 5.29%; 
Hamburg, 347g @ 3534; Amsterdam, 3944 @ 39%; Frankfort, 4044 @ 4034; Bremen 4 Reichs- 
mark, 9334 @ 9414; Prussian thalers, 704 @ 71. We add the current quotations in the three 
preceding months : 

Sixty days’ Bills. August 22. Sept. 21. Oct, 21. Nor. 23. 

On London, bankers’ @ 109} .. 107} @ 107} .. 1083 @ 109 .. 108} 108; 

“ commercial... 108} @ 108% .. 106; @ 107} .. 1083 @ 108% .. 107} 
Paris, francs, per dollar... 5.32} @5.27) .. 5.35 @ 5.144 .. 5324 @ 5.274 ..5.314 
Amsterdam, per guilder... 39; @ 40} .. 39 @ 40 40 @ 40} 39} 
Frankfort, per florin 40} 414: .. 40: @ 40% .. 403 @ 414 40} 
Hamburg, per mare-banco 353 @ 353... 35 @ 353 353 @ 353 .. 345 
Prussian thalers .......-- 714 @ 71% .2 70k @ Tit 714 @ 72 .. TO} 
Bremen, per 4 Reichsmark .. : 934 @ 941... 954 @ 953 .. 933 
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For miscellaneous coin the following are the brokers’ quotations, in gold :—American silver, 
large, 95 a 98; American silver, small, 95 @ 97; Mexican dollars, old stamp, 1052 @ 107; 
Mexican dollars, new stamp, 102 a 104; English silver, 475 a 484; Five franes, 95 @ 97; 
Thalers, 70a 714; English sovereigns, 480 a 488; Twenty frances, 375 a 385; Spanish doub 
loons, 15.75 a 16.00 ; Mexican doubloons, 15.50 @ 15.65. 

A growing distrust of American securities is reported to exist in Amsterdam and Frankfort, 
which, if true to the alleged extent, is a revulsion both unfortunate and uncalled for. It is at- 
tributed to the action of the Chicago and Southwestern Railroad Company in refusing to pay 
gold for the coupons on their first mortgage bonds. We cannot believe that the capitalists who 
deal in our securities in Germany ean fail to combat a prejudice so unjustly based on the single 
default of a comparatively unimportant corporation. So sensitive, however, is credit that the 
faintest taint of repudiation discolors not only the bonds thus disgraced but everything bearing 
the name American. 


Of Railroad Bonds the supply on this market continues large, especially those of new roads. 
The latest bids are annexed : 
Offered. Asked. | Offered. Asked. 

N. Y. Central 6s, 1883...... 88% .... 89% Tol. & Wab. Equip. Bonds. 83 .... &5 

Y. Central 6s, 1887...... — oe Tol. & Wab. Con. Conv'l.. -- er 
N. Y. Central 6s, Sub’n.... 86 .... — Han. and Naples, Ist Mortg --- .... $0 
N. Y. Cen. 7s, 1876 100% .... — | Gt. W., 1st Mortg., 1888... 
Erie Ist M. Extended. + eer Gt. W., 2d Mortg., 1893.... 
Erie 2d M. 7s, 1879...... = : Quincey & Tol., lst M., ’90.. 
Erie 3d M. 7s, 1883 . 5 94 oor Galena & Chicago Ex’d. 
Erie 4th M. 7s, 1880........ 93 .... Galena & Chicago 24 M.... 96 .... 
Erie 5th M. 7s, 1888 casi A Yates Chicago, R. I. & Pacific ... 101% .... 
Long Dock Bonds. 9S .... = Morris & Essex Ist Mortg.. 10134 .... 
Bufft., N. Y. & E.1M.,1877 96 .... — Morris & Essex 2d Mortg.. 973g .... 
H. R. 7s, 2d M.S. F. 1885. 104 .... 106% N. J Cent. lst M., new.... 102% 
Harlem Ist M. 78 99's .... 1006 N. J. Southern Ist M. 7s... 
Albany & Sus. Ist Bonds.. 98 .... — Pitts. Ft. W. & C. 24M... — 
Mich. Cen. Ist M. &s, 1882.. 115 .... — Pitts. Ft. W. &C.8p.c.E.B. --- 
Chic. B. & Q.8p.c.,1M.. 2. .... Cleve. & Pitts. Con’d S. F.. 93 
Mich. 8.7 perce. 2d Mort... 97 .... Cleve. & Pitts. 2d Mtg..... 93 
Mich. So. & N.1.S.F.7p.c. 100 .... Cleve. & Pitts. 3d Mtg 96 
Glove: & Te. SF sii. ces TB ces Cleve. & Pitts. 4th M 84 
Cleve., P’ville& A.New B. 94 .... Chicago & Alton 8. F 98 
Det., Monroe & Tol. Bonds 97  .... § Chicago & Alton lst M..... — nese 
Buff. & Erie New Bonds... 94 Ares St. L. & Iron Moun., Ist M. 93% .... 
Lake Shore Div. Bonds.... 93% .... Mil. & St. Paul Ist M. 8s... 107 
L. 8. Con. Reg. Bonds a. deg Mil. & St. Paul 7s Gold.... 93 = .... 
Pacific R. 7s, guar. by Mo.. 9612 .... Mil. & St. Paul Ist M...... ae 
Western Pacific Bonds..... 90% ... Mil. & St. Paul, Iowa Div.. --- 
Cent. Pac. Gold Bonds.... 100% .... Mil. & St. Paul 2d Mor.... 
Cent. Pacific State Aid B.. 107... Chic. & Mil. 1st M........ 
Union Pacific lst M. Bds... 87  .... Joliet and Chie Ist M 
Un. Pacific L. Grants 7s.... 753g .... Col., Chic. & Ind Ist M.... 
Un. Pacific Income 10s.... 7936 .... Col., Chic. & Ind. 2d M.... 
B. & S. Ills. R. Ist M. 8s... Bea's Tol., Peo. & War., E. D... 
Alton & T. H. ist M....... cove Tol., Peo. & War., W. D. 
Alton & T. H. 2d M. ine... er Tol., Peo. & W., Bur. D... 
Chicago, & N. W. S. Fund. cate Tol., Peo. & War., 24M... 
Chie & N. W. Con. Bonds. § eins Tol., P. & W. Con. 7s...... 
Chie. & N. W. Ist M. Bonds see N. York & New Haven 6s.. 
Iowa Midland Ist M. &s.... sone Boston, H. & E, Ist M. 7s.. 
Han. & St. Joseph L.G.... 100... Boston, H. & E., guar..... 
Han. & St. Joseph Conv... tase Ced. Falls & Minn. Ist M.. 
Del., Lack. & W. Ist M.... 98 .... Bur. Cedar R. & M. Ist 7s g 
Del. Lack. & W. 2d M.... tees Chicago & Alton Income.. 
Tol. & Wab. lst M., Ex... ree Ohio & Miss. Con. S. F.... 
Tol. & Wab.1M., St. L. div 
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The efforts of the BANK OF ENGLAND to check the outflow of specie to the Continent haye 
been carried so far as to raise the rate of discount to 7 per cent. on Saturday, the 9th instant. 
The result has been a gain, at the last weekly statement, of £ 1,184,000. 

We annex the rates of interest in the chief Continental cities just previous to the advance in 
London. That this was generally anticipated is shown by the increase since last month. 

Bank Rate. Open Market. 
Per Cent. Per Cent. 


4% 


Frankfort ... 
Hamburg 

Leipsic 

Ms icctictasn cab oe 
St. Petersburg 
Vienna 


rartraqrmaawa 


DEATHS. 


In NEW YORK CITY, on Thursday, October 24, aged seventy-three years, MARSHALL S. 
BIDWELL, President of the BANK FOR SAVINGS, Bleecker Street, from 1860 until his death, 


In NEW YORK CITY, on Thursday, October 24, aged thirty-five years, CHARLES Moreay, of 
the banking firm of MATTHEW MORGAN'S Sons. 


In CHESTER, VERMONT, on Tuesday, October 29, aged ninety-eight years, NATHANIEL FUL- 
LERTON, President of the NATIONAL BANK OF BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 


In TRENTON, N. J., on Saturday, September 28, aged seventy-three years, THOMAS J. 
STRYKER, Cashier of the TRENTON BANKING COMPANY from the year 1842 until his death. 


In Troy, N. Y., on Thursday, October 31, aged fifty-seven years, JOHN A. GRISWOLD 
President of the TROY CITY NATIONAL BANK. 


In LOUISVILLE, KY., on Tuesday, November 5, aged seventy-five years, VIRGIL MCKNIGHT, 
President of the BANK OF KENTUCKY, Louisville, from the year 1840 until May, 1872. 
In MUNCIE, IND., on Saturday, September 21, aged fifty-two years, JOHN W. BURSON 


Cashier of the MUNCIE NATIONAL BANK. 


{nu ONEIDA, N. Y., on Friday, November 1, aged fifty-five years, JAMES J. STEWART, 
President of the FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF ONEIDA. 


In CLOCKVILLE, N. Y., on Tuesday, October 29, aged sixty-three years, FRANKLIN M. 
WHITMAN, a director of the FIRST NATIONAL BANKS of ONEIDA, of MORRISVILLE, ani of 
CHITTENANGO, N. Y. 





